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WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSB AND THE KEY.” 
—_>—_ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. A LAST LOOK. 


At about eleven o’clock next morning, 
mamma came to my bedside, having thrown 
her dressing-gown on, and holding a note 
in her hand. I was wakened by her call- 
ing me by my name; and the extraordinary 
exertion of getting out of her bed at such 
an hour, the morning after a ball, even if 
there had not been consternation in her 
looks, would have satisfied me that some- 
thing unusual had happened. I sat up 
staring at her. 

“Oh, dear Ethel, here’s a note from 
Doctor Droqville; I’m so shocked—poor, 
dear Aunt Lorrimer is dead.” And mamma 
burst into tears, and, sobbing, told me to 
read the note, which, so soon as I had a 
little collected myself, I did. It said: 


Dear Mrs. Ware,—I could not, of course, 
last night tell you the sad news about Lady 
Lorrimer. She arrived, it seems, on Tues- 
day last, to die in England. On leaving 
Lady Mardykes’s last night, I went to her 
house to make inquiries; she was good 
enough to wish to see me. I found her in 
a most alarming state, and quite conscious 
of her danger. She was sinking rapidly. 
I was, therefore, by no means surprised, 
on calling about half an hour ago, to learn 
that she was no more. [I lose no time; 
in communicating the sad intelligence. It 
will be consolatory to you to learn that the 
nurses, who were present during her last 
moments, tell me that she died without 
any pain or struggle. I shall call to- 
morrow as near twelve as I can, to learn 
whether there is anything in which you 





think my poor services can be made ayail- 
able. 
I remain, dear Mrs. Ware, 
Ever yours sincereiy, 
P. Drogvitue. 


I was very sorry. I even shed some 
tears, a thing oftener written about than 
done. 

Mamma cried for a long time. She had 
now no near kinswoman left. When we 

“pretty well on,” and the thinned 
uae of one generation only stand between 
us and death, the disappearance of the old 
over the verge is a serious matter. Between 


mamma and Lady Lorrimer, too, there } 


were early recollections and sympathies in 
common, and the chasm was not so wide. 
But for the young, and I was then 
young, the old seem at best a sort of bene- 
volent ghosts, whose presence, more or less, 
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chills and awes, and whose home is not | 


properly with the younger generation. 
Their memories are busy with a phantom 
world that passed away before we were 
born. They are puckered masks and glassy 


eyes, peeping from behind the door of the | 


sepulchre that stands ajar, closing little by 
little to shut them in for ever. [am now 
but little past forty, yet I feel this isolation 
stealing upon me. I acquiesce in the law 
of nature, though it seems a cynical one. 
I know I am no longer of the young; I 
grow shy of them; there is a real separa- 
tion between us. 

The world is for the young; it belongs 
to them, and time makes us ugly, and de- 
spised, and solitary, and prepares for our 
unregretted removal, for nature has or- 
dained that death shall trouble the plea- 
sure and economy of the vigorous, high- 
spirited world, as little as may be. 

Mamma was more grieved, a great deal, 
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than I at all expected. I am writing now 
in solitude, and from my interior convic- 
tions, under a sort of obligation to tell, not 
only nothing but the truth, but the whole 
truth also; and I confess that mamma was 
selfish, and, in a degree, exacting. The 
education of her whole married life had 
tended to form those habits; but she was 
also affectionate, and her grief was vehe- 
ment, and did not subside, as I thought 
it would, after its first outburst. 

The only practical result of her grief 
was a determination to visit the house, and 
see the remains of the poor lady. 

I never could understand the comfort 
that some people seem to derive from con- 
templating such a spectacle. To me the 
sight is simply shocking. 

Mamma made it a point, however, that 
I should accompany her. She could not 
make up her mind to go that day. The 
next day Doctor Droqville called. Mamma 
saw him. 

After they had talked for a little, mamma 
declared her intention of seeing poor Lady 
Lorrimer as she lay in her bed. 

* Allow me to advise you, as a phy- 
sician, to do no such thing,” said Droq- 
ville. ‘‘ You'll inflict a great deal of pain 
on yourself, and do nobody any good.” 

* But unless I see her once more I shall 
be miserable,” pleaded mamma. 

“You have not nerve for such scenes,” 
he replied; “ you’d not be yourself again 
for a month after.” 

I joined my entreaties to Doctor Drog- 
ville’s representations, and I thought we 
had finally prevailed over mamma’s facile 
will. 

He gave us a brief account of Lady 
Lorrimer’s illness and last moments, and 
then talked on other subjects ; finally, he 
said: “You told me you wished me to re- 
turn a bracelet that does not answer, to St. 
Aumand, when I pass again through Paris. 
I find I shall be there in a few days; can 
you let me have it now P”’ 

Mamma’s maid was out, so she went to 
get it herself, and, while she was away, 
Doctor Drogville said to me with rather a 
stern look: “ Don’t you allow her to go; 
your mamma has a form of the same affec- 
tion of the heart. We can’t tell her that; 
but quiet nerves are essential to her. She 
touches the spring of the mischief, and 
puts it in action at any moment, by agi- 
tating herself.” 

“I think she has given up that inten- 
tion,’ I answered; “ but for Heaven’s sake, 
Doctor Droqville, tell me, is mamma in any 
danger ?” 





“ No, if she will only keep quiet. She 
may live for many years to come; but 
every woman, of course, who has a delicacy 
of the kind, may kill herself easily and 
quickly ; but—I hear her—don’t allow her 
to go.” 

Mamma returned, and Doctor Drogqville 
soon took his departure, leaving me very 
miserable, and very much alarmed. 

She now talked only of postponing 
her last look at poor Lady Lorrimer until 
to-morrow. Her vacillations were truly 
those of weakness, but they were some- 
times violent; and when her emotions 
overcame her indolence, she was not easily 
managed. 

The dark countenance of Doctor Drog- 
ville, as he urged his prohibition, excited 
vague suspicions. It was by no means 
benevolent; it was grim, and even angry. 
It struck me instinctively that he might 
have some motive, other than the kind one 
which he professed, in wishing to scare 
away mamma from the house of death. 

Doctor Droqville was, I believe, a very 
clever physician ; but his visits to England 
being desultory, he could not, of course, 
take the position of any but an occasional 
adviser. He had acquired an influence 
over mamma, and I think if he had been 
a resident in London she would have con- 
sulted no other. 

As matters were, however, Sir Jacob 
Lake was her “ physician in ordinary.” To 
him I wrote the moment I had an oppor- 
tunity, stating what had occurred, en- 
closing his fee, and begging of him to 
look in at about two next day, on any pre- 
text he could think of, to determine the 
question. 

Next day came, and with two o'clock, 
just as we were sitting down to lunch, Sir 
Jacob arrived. 

I ran up instantly to the drawing-room, 
leaving mamma to follow, for sages of his 
kind have not many minutes to throw 
away. He relieved my mind a little about 
mamma, but not quite, and before he had 
spoken half a dozen sentences she came in. 

He made an excuse of poor Lady Lorri- 
mer’s death, and had brought with him 
two or three letters of hers describing her 
case, which he thought might be valuable 
should any discussion arise respecting the 
nature of her disease. 

The conversation thus directed, I was 
enabled to put the question on which 
Doctor Droqville had been so peremptory. 
Sir Jacob said there was nothing to pre- 
vent mamma’s going, and that she was a 
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dogged opposition to a thing she had so 
set her heart on. 

Now that mamma found herself quite 
at liberty to go, I think she grew a little 
frightened. She was looking ill. She had 
eaten nearly nothing for the last two days, 
seen nobody but Doctor Droqville and the 
doctor who had just now called, and her 
head was full of her mourning and mine. 
Her grief was very real. Through Lady 
Lorrimer’s eyes she had been accustomed 
to look back into her own early life. They 
had both seen the same scenes and people 
that she remembered, and now there was no 
one left with whom she could talk over 
old times. 

Mamma was irresolute till late in the 
afternoon, and then at last she made up 
her mind, 

We drove through half a dozen streets. 
I did not know in what street my poor 
Aunt Lorrimer’s house was. We suddenly 
pulled up, and the footman came to the 
door to say that there was a chain across 
the street at each end. We had nothing 
for it but to get out and to walk past the 
paviors who had taken possession of it. 
The sun was, I suppose, at this time about 
setting. The sunlight fell faintly on the 
red brick chimneys above, but all beneath 
was dark and cold. In its present state it 
was a melancholy and silent street. 

It was, I instantly saw, the very same 
street in which Lady Lorrimer had chosen 
to pass me by. 

‘Is that the house, the one with the tan 
before it ?” I asked. 

It was, 

I was now clear upon the point. Into 
that house I had seen her go; the woman 
in the odd costume who had walked beside 
her, Mr. Carmel’s thin figure and melan- 
choly ascetic face, and the silence in which 
they moved, were all remembered and re- 
called the sense of curious mystery with 
which I had observed the parting, more 
than two years ago, and mingled an unplea- 
sant ingredient in the gloom that deepened 
about me as I now approached the door. 

It was all to be cleared up soon. The 
door was instantly opened by a man in 
black, placed in the hall. A man also in 
black, thin, very perpendicular, with a long 
neck, sallow face, and black eyes, very 
stern, passed us by in silence witha glance. 
He turned about before he reached the 
hall door, and in a low tone, a little grimly, 
inquired our business. 

I told him, and also who we were. 

We were standing at the foot of the 
stairs. On hearing our names he took off 


his hat, and, more courteously, requested us 
to wait for a moment where we were, till 
he should procure a person to conduct us 
to the room. This man was dressed some- 
thing in the style of our own High Church 
divines, except that his black coat was 
longer I think. He had hardly left us 
when there was a ring at the bell, and a 
poor woman, with a little girl by the hand, 
came in, whispered to the man in the hall, 
and then, passing us by, went up the stairs 
in silence, and disappeared. They were 
met by a second clergyman coming down, 
rather corpulent, with a tallowy coun- 
tenance and spectacles, who looked at us 
suspiciously, and went out just as a party 
of three came into the hall, and passed us 
by like the former. 

Almost immediately the clergyman we 
had first met returned, and conducted us 
up the stairs as far as the first landing, 
where we were met by a lady in a strange 
brown habit, with a rosary, and a hood over 
her head, whom I instantly knew to be a 
nun. We followed her up the stairs. 
There was a strange air of mystery and 
of publicity in the proceedings; the house 
seemed pretty well open to all comers; no 
one who whispered a few words satisfac- 
torily to the porter in the hall failed to 
obtain immediate access to the upper floor 
of the house. Everything was carried on 
in whispers, and a perpetual tramping of 
feet was slowly going up and down stairs. 

It was much more silent as we reached 
the level of the drawing-rooms. The nun 
opened the back drawing-room, and with- 
out more ceremony than a quiet movement 
of her hand, signed to us togo in. I think 
mamma’s heart half failed her; I almost 
hoped she would change her mind, for she 
hesitated, and sighed two or three times 
heavily, with her hand pressed to her heart, 
and looked very faint. 

The light that escaped through the half- 
opened door was not that of day, but the 
light of candles. Mamma took my arm, 
and in silence hurried me into the room. 

Now I will tell you what I saw. The 
room was hung with black, which probably 
improved the effect of its size, for it ap- 
peared very large. The windows were 
obliterated by the hangings of black cloth, 
which were continued without interruption 
round all the walls of the room. A great 
many large wax candles were burning in 
it, and the black background, reflecting 
no light, gave to all the objects standing in 
the room an odd sharpness and relief. 

At the far end of the apartment stood a 
sort of platform about as wide as a narrow 
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bed, cuvered with a deep velvet cushion, with 
a drapery of the same material descending 
to the floor. On this lay the body of Lady 
Lorrimer, habited in the robes and hood of 
the order, I think, of the Carmelites; her 
hands were placed together on her breast, 
and her rosary was twined through her 
fingers. The hood was drawn quite up 
about the head and cheeks of the corpse. 

Her dress, the cushion on which she 
lay, the pillow creased by the pressure of 
her cold head, were strewn with flowers. 

I had resolved not to look at it; such 
sights haunt me afterwards; but an irre- 
sistible curiosity overcame me. It was 
just one momentary glance, but the pic- 
ture has remained on my inner sight ever 
since, as if I had gazed for an hour. 

There was at the foot of this catafalque 
an altar, on which was placed a large 
crucifix ; huge candlesticks with tall tapers 
stood on the floor beside it; many of the 
strangers who came in kneeled before the 
crucifix and prayed, no doubt for the de- 
parted spirit. Many smaller crucifixes were 
hung upon the walls, and before these also 
others of the visitors from time to time 
said a prayer. Two nuns stood one at 
each side of the body, like effigies of con- 
templation and prayer, telling their beads. 
It seemed to me that there was a profusion 
of wax lights. The transition from the 
grey evening light, darker in the house, 
into this illumination of tapers, had a 
strange influence upon my imagination. 
The reality of the devotion, and the more 
awful reality of death, quite overpowered 
the theatrical character of the effect. 

I saw the folly of mamma’s irrepressible 
desire to come here. I thought she was 
going to faint; I dare say she would have 
done so, she looked so very ill, but that 
tears relieved her. They were tears in 
which grief had but a subordinate share; 
they were nervous tears, the thunder-shower 
of the hysteria which had been brewing 
ever since she had entered the room. 

I don’t know whether she was sorry that 
she had come. Iam sure she would have 
been better if she had never wished it. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
(Tue Last or tue Seconp Series.) 
WAS SHE MURDERED ? 

No special portents attended the coming 
on of night in the town of Darmstadt on 
the 13th of June, 1847. On the sandy 
plain beyond the walls and fosse; on the 
narrow well-like lanes of the old town; 
on the broad Rheinstrasse and Neckar- 





strasse, the stately, intersecting roads of 
the new town; on the great ducal statue, 
aloft on its Doric column in the Louisen- 
platz; on the grand duke’s palace; on 
the gardens of the old chateau; on the 
museum, library, and picture galleries ; 
on the Corinthian pillars of the theatre 
and the Estate’s House; on the Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches; on the huge 
drill-house; on the town-hall and barracks ; 
on the carpet and card manufactories; on 
the venerated houses where Schleirmacher 
and Liebig were born—the warm darkness 
settled down slowly, deadening the rich 
colours of sunset, and gradually hushing 
into silence the chatter, wrangle, and 
prattle of men, women, and children. The 
hopes and joys of another day had passed, 
and night, like an imperturbable sexton, 
was slowly filling up their graves with 
darkness. 

Some hours before, indeed, between three 
and four p.M., in the bright sunlight, the 
Count of Goerlitz had gaily sallied out to 
dinner, leaving at home his wife, the coun- 
tess, a lady of about forty-six, of active, in- 
dustrious, but somewhat reserved and par- 
simonious habits. As soon as her husband 
left, the countess had retired to her own 
suite of apartments to pore over her ac- 
counts, and arrange various domestic mat- 
ters. She had given her servants a holiday 
till late in the evening, and only one man, 


Stauff, who seemed indifferent to theatre, || 
wine-shop, or promenade, was left at home |; 


to guard the great, silent house. 

The countess’s private apartments were 
on the frugal German scale, and consisted 
of a suite of three rooms. The first was an 
ante-chamber; the second a parlour, con- 
taining in one corner a Russian stove, in 
the other a writing-desk; and beyond this 
was a small cabinet only large enough to re- 
ceive a divan, on which the countess usually 
took her siesta towards sunset. At about 
seven o'clock, the count returned from 
dinner and his game of billiards, and 
knocked at the door of the ante-room; but 
receiving no answer, he went out again 
like a good, easy-tempered man, took 
another cigar, and probably once more 
watched the careering of the white and 
red balls over the green cloth. At about 
ten P.M. he quietly returned, and once 
more knocked, still without the faintest 
sense of alarm. He knocked, but no one 
answered ; he listened—there was a deadly 
silence. He knocked again, there was 
no reply. Then he felt a sudden, hot 
damp break out on his forehead, as he 
struggled with the door, and cried angrily 
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for it to be opened. Still there was no 
reply. Had it been the door of the old 
mouldy family vault, the silence could not 
have been more -relentless. Hearing the 
alarm, the servants, just then returned, 
laughing and chafling, ran up, and were 
instantly sent by the pale count for work- 
men with crowbars and chisels to break 
open the locked door, the keys of which 
were never afterwards found. The doors 
were soon forced by rough, expert hands, 
and the count and his frightened Servants 
crowded in. The rooms were filled with 


Graff observed, to his surprise, that the 
dress on the upper part of the corpse was 
almost wholly consumed. The body lay 
on its left side, the head and chest re- 
tracted, the neck everywhere blackened 
and charred, as were the skin and muscles 





of the upper parts of the chest. The joints 
| of both upper arms had their surfaces 

charred, except at the hands. Considering, 
firstly, that the deceased had been in full 
| bodily vigour; secondly, that she had been 
| seen by her servants the evening before in 
/ good health ; thirdly, that she had not 


a stifling, thick smoke, so dense, that it | gone to bed, but must have been occupied 
was impossible even to face it till one of | at her writing-desk; fourthly, that in case 
the windows was forced out. The moment | of the fire having been accidental, she 
the air entered, the smoke broke into a | might have escaped from it, or at least 
crimson flame ; the parlour hangings turned ‘have called for assistance, of which efforts 


























to fire, the writing-desk was on fire, as 
well as the inlaid wooden floor beneath it. 
The countess lay dead, about a foot from 
the writing-desk, her head towards the 
window, her feet stretched towards the 
middle of the room. There was no ap- 


there was no indication, though she was 
close to a window ; and, fifthly, that as the 
traces of the fire and the carbonisation of 
the body were chiefly about the head, and 
that the open mouth and protruded tongue 
were indicative of suffocation, Doctor Graff 





pearance of fire near the body, nor on the | reported, with a certain professional exul- 


floor where it rested, nor was the fire | 


violent, for a few eimer of water (fifteen 
or sixteen imperial gallons) extinguished 
it. As this was being done, a rush of smoke 
came from the open door of the inner 
cabinet, where the ottoman was found to 
be on fire. Nothing else, however, in the 
room was on fire, and in front of the 
ottoman lay one of the countess’s slippers 
quite uninjured, the other was still on her 
foot. It was now remembered that a bright 
light had been seen at the countess’s closet 
window about eight P.M. 

We leave the blackness and horror of 
that summer night, and return to the 
rooms in the clear, truth-telling sunlight 
of the next bright, unconscious day, when 
Doctor Graff, a physician of Darmstadt, 
being officially called in, inspected the 
corpse and the chamber with clear, keen, 
searching eyes. He found the whoie apart- 
ment smelling of smoke, and in such dis- 
order as might have been expected after a 
fire. The writing-desk had been mostly 
consumed, and the papers it had contained, 
partly burned, lay scattered about the 
room. A mirror on the parlour wall, fif- 
teen feet five inches from the writing-desk, 
was cracked, and two stearine candles, 
which had stood on a chiffonier, nine feet 
three inches from it, were melted. The 
ottoman in tlie closet was displaced, and 
nearly in its centre was an almost oval 
hole, caused by the combustion of the hair 
mattress and stuffing. 

On proceeding to view the body, Doctor 


tation, that it was highly probable that 
this had been one of the rare instances 
of what is termed spontaneous combus- 
tion, a supposition which, in his opinion, 
alone could explain the circumstances that 
the deceased had been unable to call for 
assistance, or to save herself, as she might | 
have done, had the light on the writing- 
desk caught her hair or head-dress. This 
opinion Doctor Graff partially qualified 
next day, by further reporting that his | 
conclusion in regard to the high pro- | 
bability of death by spontancous combus- | 
tion, in this instance, was an hypothesis 
only admissible in the absence of indica- 
tions of violence on the countess’s body, 
the abstract possibility of which he was not 
prepared to deny. 

Doctor Stegmayer, the family doctor, 
proffered evidence as to the state of the 
countess’s health before the fire. He had 
never seen anything to indicate the countess 
having a fondness for spirituous liquids. 
There was nothing in the appearance of the 
body that led him to believe that it had 
been exposed to the action of fire during | 
life. 

A Doctor Von Siebold, on the other hand, 
was ardent in favour of the spontaneous 
combustion theory. Eager to establish his 
case, he drew up a most learned and elabo- 
rate report. In proof of the occasional oc- 
currence of death in this way, he pointed to 
the instances adduced by Kopp, Friederich, 
Henke, and Devergie. He also enumerated 





the leading features of the cases collected 
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by Devergie in the article on spontaneous 
human combustion in the Dict. de Med. et 
de Chir. Pract. 

On the 26th of November, 1847, it was | 
intimated by the count that an inquest 
would be held respecting the fate of the 
deceased. The next day, however, the 
count’s cook detected a quantity of greenish 
matter (verdigris) in a sauce intended for | 
thecount. About the same time suspicion 
was awakened against Stauff, the servant 
who had been left in charge of the house, 
from the discovery of some jewels, which 
had belonged to the countess, in the pos- 
session of one of his relations at a dis- 
tance. Moreover, a fews days after the fire | 
several boxes full of charred matches had | 
been found below a small Russian stove | 
in Stauff’s room. The bell-pull in the | 
countess’s room, it was now remembered, | 
was torn away the night of the fire, and 
lay on the floor near the spot where it had | 
been attached. | 

At the inquest the doctors again mustered | 
ready to fight tooth and nail for the phe- | 
nomenal theory. It was shown that the | 


way. 


The flame seen from a house oppo- 
site the window of the little room at eight 


o'clock showed that she had been lying on 


the ottoman when her head had taken fire, 


' which accounted for the hole burned in the 


cushion, as well as the finding of her 
slipper in this apartment. He conjectured 
that the countess was in the act of running 
to the window to call for assistance, when 
she had fallen before the writing-desk and 
set it on fire. 

A Doctor Morell, a great analyst, next 


'eame forward and described all the tor- 


turing and questioning processes to which 
he had submitted the brownish coating 
from the mirror. Sufficient for unen- 
lightened minds to know that he had found 
it contained ammonia and acetic acid; it 
must therefore have been derived from the 
combustion of both vegetable and animal 


| matter. 


The whole profession blazed up at this, 
and the spontaneous combustionists grew 
as warm as the murder theorists grew hot. 
The following questions were then solemnly 
put by the government to the whole Medi- 


mirror and an oil-painting above a sofa in | cal College of the Grand Duchy of Hesse: 
the parlour were obscured by a coating of | First. Whether, and in how far, it could 


a soft, deep reddish matter, containing | with certainty be determined either that 
black points visible in it, with or without | the death of the countess had been the re- 


the aid of alens. The feet of a chair placed | sult of spontaneous combustion, or that 
near the writing-desk were slightly charred. | this mode of death was in any case ad- 
From the facts of the case Doctor Von | missible? And in case of a_ negative 
Siebold considered that the burning of the | answer to both these questions: 

countess’s body could not have been the; Second. Whether, and in how far, 
consequence of accident. The combus- | grounds of probability existed in this case 
tion of the desk and the portion of the | for or against the likelihood of this mode 
floor could not have done it. The corpse | of death P 

was found ont of the reach of these, and; Third. Whether, and in how far, the 
on apart of the floor to which the fire had | employment of the sauce drugged with 
not extended. After explaining away the | verdigris, or a portion of it, would have 
facts which favoured the supposition of | endangered the life or health of the persor 
design, the self-satisfied doctor contended | partaking of it ? 

that no murderer could have chosen a! It was further intimated to the doctors 
mode of concealing his crime of so difficult | that, should the disinterment of the body be 
and complicated a kind, which demanded | by them deemed necessary or desirable, in 
time for its execution, endangered his dis- | order to the elucidation of the first and 
covery while putting it in force, required | second questions, power should be obtained 
the collection of abundant materials, was | for that purpose. In reply, the Medical 
likely to leave its traces behind it, and | College referred toa report by Doctor Graff, 
which, in short, none but a madman in the | to which they gave their formal assent, being 
pursuit of some fixed purpose was capable | unanimous against the spontaneous combus- 











of carrying successfully into effect. He con- 
tended in addition that spontaneous com- 
bustion alone could satisfactorily explain 
the circumstances of the case. Supposing 
that the combustion had begun at the 
head, the countess might at the moment 
have been ina state to run to the bell-pull, 
and, in her agony, to pull it till it gave 


| tion theory. The learned doctor selected 
forty cases, from which he filtered the fol- 
lowing more or less satisfactory deductions : 

In the cases referred to, the proportion 
of females to males was as four to one; tlic 
parties were of very advanced age, chiefly 
from fifty to eighty years, of habits for 
the most part sedentary and inactive; they 
































OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 





were in almost every instance stout and 
very fat, and almost all had been for years 
addicted to the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors. The combustion almost always 
immediately followed such excesses ; it al- 
ways happened in night time and in winter ; 
calls for assistance were never heard from 
the parties; in the majority of the cases, 
though not in all, there was some burning 
body in the vicinity. The combustion 
was always excessively rapid, occupying 
mostly but a few minutes, sometimes only 
a few seconds, attended with flame, and 
barely admitted being extinguished by 
water; and even very inflammable objects 
in the vicinity of the victim often escaped 
injury. In every instance the combustion 
involved part of the trunk of the body, 
and with few exceptions this part was al- 
ways converted into charcoal and ashes. 
In the majority of the cases portions of the 
head and limbs escaped the action of the 
fire; the extremities were severed at the 
joints, and were covered with vesications ; 
the combustion had always a fatal termina- 
tion, and the charcoal which was left mostly 
retained the form of the part burned, was 
very porous, and fell into powder on the 
slightest touch. The ashes were almost con- 
stantly intermingled with a yellowish, oily, 
glutinous liquid, which also covered the 
floor, and gave out a penetrating empy- 
reumatic odour; and finally, the whole 
chamber was filled with a thick smoke, and 
the walls and furniture were covered with 
a dark soot. 

The report then went on to pronounce 
decidedly that the countess had been first 
strangled by an assassin, and then placed 
near some burning furniture. 

By Doctor Gratf’s advice, the countess’s 
body was disinterred on the 11th of August, 
1848, and, as was suspected, the right side 
of the skull was found to be fractured. 
The limbs were found to be very partially 
injured by fire; and the bones when struck 
gave out the usual sound. At the requisi- 
tion of the President of the Assizes, Pro- 
fessor Lichy and Doctor Bischoff, of 
Giessen, were conjoined with the members 
of the Hessian Medical College, and the 
following questions were referred to a body 
of experts : 

First. In the foregoing circumstances is 
it possible, probable, or certain, that the 
death of the Countess of Goerlitz, and the 
state in which her body was found on the 
13th of June, 1847, had been the con- 
sequences of the so-termed spontancous 
combustion ? 
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Second. In the foregoing circumstances 
is it possible, probable, or certain, that the 
deceased had perished from a fire external 
to her, and that she was exposed to such an 
influence, either, first, through an unfortu- 
nate accident ; secondly, intentionally from 
her own or another’s deed ? 

Third. In the foregoing circumstances 
is it possible, probable, or certain, that the 
deceased had not been exposed to the action 
of fire till after her death, and in this case 
is it to be admitted that she had perished, 
firstly, by suicide, or secondly, by the hand 
of another, perhaps, by the fracturing of 
her skull or suffocation, or, thirdly, from 
an attack of disease, or the occurrence of 
some unlucky accident ? 

Fourth. In the foregoing circumstances 
is it possible, probable, or certain, that the 
obvious source of the fire, the burning 
writing-desk, was the sole cause of the 
burning of the body of the deceased, or was 
any further cause necessary for the produc- 
tion of this burning ? 

The Commission of Experts returned in 
answer that they believed that the countess 
had not died of spontaneous combustion, a 
phenomenon of which indeed all the learned 
gentlemen — Doctor Graff alone excepted 
—denied totally the existence. Second. 
They considered that the countess had not 
perished by fire at all. Third. She was not 
accidentally burned, nor in such a way as 
to have prevented her calling for assistance. 
Fourth. They considered she had been 
burned after death. Fifth. The countess 
might have taken prussic acid, morphia, or 
strychnine, first setting fire to the ottoman, 
the sofa, and the writing-desk, but this was 
unlikely, as there were no known motives 
for suicide. Sixth. They admitted the 
possibility of the countess having had a fit, 
and while in a fit having been suffocated 
by a fire accidentally caused. Finally, the 
experts agreed that the deceased had 
perished by the hand of another, who had 
first stunned and then strangled her. As to 
whether the combustion of the desk alone 
was suflicient to have produced the burns 
on the countess’s boly, the experts were 
terribly opposed. The obstinate Doctor 
Graff, with Doctors Leidhecker and Reiger, 
did not think the desk alone could have 
caused such burns. The majority were 
satisfied that the burning desk was suffi- 
cient. 

To decide this last fact, Doctor Merck 
made some ghastly experiments in an out- 
house of the hospital at Giessen. He tooka 
woman’s body, dressed like the countess, and 
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placed it near a burning desk in the posi- 
tion in which the body of the countess was 
found. They found the body in the experi- 
ment was burned much as that of the 
countess had been burned. The experts also 
declared that it was impossible that the mur- 
derer of the countess could have remained 
in the room during the combustion of the 
body, nor have returned to it after leaving, 
owing to the unbearable smoke and heat. 
He would, beside, have been eager to 
change his dress, and to wash, to get rid 
of the betraying smell. 

This learned puzzlement, which might 
never have been cleared up, was ended by 
Stauff’s own confession. At the diet of the 
assizes of the 11th of April, 1850, John 
Stauff was found guilty of the murder of the 
Countess of Goerlitz, and of the subsequent 
fire-raising, and attempt to poison, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. In the 
autumn of the same year he confessed that 
he had entered the countess’s room to an- 
nounce to her that he was going out, when, 
finding no one in the room, he was tempted 
by the articles of value he saw there to 
commit a robbery. While doing so the 
countess came in. A struggle then took 
place, and he strangled her. He afterwards 
placed the body in a chair, heaped com- 
bustible articles round it, and set fire to 
them. 





THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Ar the present moment, when the ques- 
tion of Central Asia is once more beginning 
to attract general attention, and when the 
Khiva Expedition, notwithstanding the 
skilfully disseminated rumour of its recal, 
is in reality much nearer to its goal than 
the quidnuncs of Western Europe imagine, 
a few words respecting the position of Russia 
in the Far East may not be out of place. 
Thanks to the mystery with which she has 
hitherto enveloped her movements, the 
actual advantages gained by her in Central 
Asia have been underrated by one party 
as much as they have been exaggerated by 
another ; but there can be no doubt that, on 
the whole, the balance is decidedly in her 
favour. Turkestan, though at present a 
source of Joss rather than of profit,* is pre- 
cisely one of those political investments 
which pay magnificently after a time. 
The Khiva Expedition once successful—the 





* The estimates, which show a surplus, are taken 
without the cost of the army of occupation—in itself a 
source of fabulous expense. Every year has hitherto 
shown a large deficit. 





flank of Asiatic Russia secured against the 
marauders which have so long infested it— 
the Czar’s new acquisition will have free 
space to develop itself; and “its develop- 
ment” (as a great Russian statesman once 
assured me) “will astonish all Europe.” 
With a railway from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian, and Tashkent, vid Khodjent and 
Samarcand, to Teheran—with a line of 
steamers on the Syr-Daria and Amu-Daria 
—with a great manufacturing centre 
established at Khodjent, and the new com- 
mercial treaty with Kashgar* pouring in- 
numerable caravans through the passes of 
the Thian-Shan Mountains, it is difficult 
to set bounds to the possible growth of 
Russian commerce in the East. In the far 
future, Muscovite statesmen behold the 
vision of a golden age, when the capitalists 
of Western Europe shall scramble for 
shares in the Grand Central Tashkent and 
Teheran Railway, and all nations send 
their representatives to the Great Inter- 
national Exhibition of Samarcand. 

It may be worth while, as the best way 
of conveying an idea of Russia’s present 
position in Turkestan, to give a brief sketch 
of her political centre of action there. The 
broad belt of level country lying between 
Tashkent and Samarcand, which, instead 
of being (as hitherto imagined) a vast 
wilderness haunted by untamable ma- 
rauders, is in reality a fertile and well- 
watered region, with marked advantages 
of climate and position, containing several 
populous cities, and swarming with crafts- 
men of no contemptible skill. Even for 
mere picturesqueness, I have seen few routes 
either in Asia or in South America which 
can bear comparison with the one in ques- 
tion; and to any adventurous tourist in 
quest of new worlds to conquer, I would 
confidently recommend the “line” of the 
Syr-Daria with its wonderful panorama 
of bold ridges of naked rock; colossal 
mounds, reared centuries ago; dainty little 
towns, peeping like shy children from the 
arms of encircling forests; boundless 
wastes of level prairie; vast glaciers and 
shadowy mountain peaks, hanging like 
clouds on the distant sky; shady dells, 
murmuring with sparkling rivulets; grim | 
gorges, such as the White Demon of | 
Persian legend would have loved to haunt; 
and lonely lakes whose grey, unending 
desolation weighs upon the eye like a 
nightmare. Nor are the people less pic- 
turesque than their country. As you ad- 





* Concluded by General Kaufmann on the 20th of 
June, 1872. 
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vance there grows up around you a motley 
group of strange figures, such as Western 
Europe has never beheld—the human form 
in all its varied developments from the 
best to the worst, from the kingly bearing 
of the mountain chief to the hideous 
squalor of the city pariah. There stand 
the bullet-headed Tartar, and the mean- 
looking Sart, and the shaggy-haired, gipsy- 
like Dhouwana. There towers the tall, 
wiry Turkoman, with a latent vigour be- 
traying itself in every line of his long, 
gaunt limbs. There, too, grins the gnome- 
like Bashkir, hirsute and untamable as 
the four-footed ancestor assigned him by 
tradition; and the savage Kirghiz, with 
his hooked nose, coarse-matted hair, and 
glittering, rat-like eyes. There appears the 
lean, leathery visage of the Kashgarin, 
with his huge bat-like ears projecting from 
under the little saucer-shaped cap which 
crowns his narrow forehead. And there, 
conspicuous above all, shines the sleek, 
tiger-like beauty of the Afghan, with his 
fierce black eyes gleaming from beneath 
the shadow of his green turban, and the 
shining hilt of his yataghan standing out 
against the whiteness of his long hanging 
robe. 

The first stage of the route from Tash- 
kent is more remarkable for picturesque- 
ness than for comfort. The country is 
thickly dotted with villages, and rich with 
cultivation as far as the eye can reach; bu 
the muddinessof the soil is enough tostagger 
even a Russian. I have seen my wheels 
sink axle-deep in mire at every turn on the 
great plain of Kazan; and I have myself 
sunk much deeper than I liked in the belt 
of black loam which fringes the Nile and 
Jordan; but I still doubt whether the 
basin of the Syr-Daria may not bear com- 
parison with either. On sucha soil the 
stories of the Cheshire farmer who lost his 
road “because he couldn’t see which way 
his feet were turned,” or of the Irish 
courier, with his chin just level with the 
bog, assuring the amazed bystanders that 
“he had a good horse under him that 
would bring him out if anything could,” 
appear quite natural and moderate. Add 
to this the necessity of crossing a difficult 
stream every half-hour or so, under a tem- 
perature nearly equal to that of Nubia or 
the Hedjaz, and it will readily be per- 
ceived that travelling in Turkestan is not 
all couleur de rose. It must be owned, 
however, that—just as the camel is made 
for the desert—the aroba, or native cart, 
which would be an insult to nature in any 





more civilised region, is wonderfully adapted 
to the requirements of its own. Its great 
breadth of beam and enormous wheels 
(each upwards of six feet in diameter) 
give it an amazing power of balance—no 
mean advantage in such a labyrinth of 
holes, ruts, ridges, and mountain tofrents ; 
while the way in which it scrambles, almost 
without a halt, through the ocean of thick 
black mud that covers the level ground, is 
astounding to a foreigner. The driver 
usually mounts the wheeler (keeping his 
feet pressed against the shaft to prevent 
the horse from rearing), and stimulates his 
team with a constant succession of fearful 
howls, beside which an Indian war-whoop 
would be “ nowhere.” 

After crossing the range of Kouran-Tau, 
a stony and desolate tract replaces the 
rich loam of the northern plain, taking 
from beauty what it gives to comfort; and 
the vast untrodden steppe, flanked by an 
endless rampart of stern, grey rock, haunts 
you almost to the gates of Khodjent. This 
charming little town (which a Persian poet 
would liken to a child cradled in roses), 
overlooking from its waving woods the 
swift, dark stream of the Syr-Daria, and 
watching, with the glittering towers of 
seven mosques, over the many-coloured 
brightness of its thousand gardens, is in- 
deed “beautiful exceedingly ;” but its 
beauty, is, at present, literally all that it 
possesses. Placed as it is on one of the 
largest rivers of Central Asia, and at the 
intersection of the four great roads leading 
to Kokan, Balkh, Tashkent, and Samar- 
cand, it has, nevertheless, no traffic worthy 
of mention. The silk factories established 
by the Russian colcnists, though full of 
promise for the future, are still in their 
infancy, from the immense difficulty of ob- 
taining skilled workmen; and the bound- 
less mineral wealth stored in the hills 
which overlook the town, still lies un- 
touched and useless. Moreover, the sud- 
denness of the Russian occupation has 
given the two races no time to coalesce ; 
and the foreigners still inhabit a separate 
quarter of the town, like the Jews of the 
Middle Ages. 

The second part of the journey, from 
Khodjent to Samarcand, is fully as pictu- 
resque as the first, but even more fatiguing, 
thanks to those breakneck bridle-paths 
which have been the high roads of Tartary, 
as of the Holy Land, since the days of 
Abraham. The abundance of rich vegeta- 
tion everywhere visible, gives this district 
a flourishing appearance ; but in reality it 
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is very unproductive, the excessive irriga- 
tion combining with the Asiatic’s innate 
love of gardens to prevent the raising of 
corn to any great extent. Moreover, the 
native implements of agriculture are en- 
tirely of wood, and of the rudest possible 
description ;* and the prevalent system of 
cultivation is on a par with its tools. 

The diet of the common people consists 
chiefly of fruit and wheaten cakes, meat 
being a luxury attainable only by the richer 
classes. Their drinks are green tea, milk, 
and a kind of beer made from the grain of 
millet. The climate is healthy upon the 
whole, the prevalent diseases being mainly 
attributable to the filthy habits of ‘the 
people. Indeed, it must be owned that 
throughout the whole of Turkestan (as in 
India and many other tropical countries), 
the villages are an absolute blot upon the 
landscape. The streets are incredibly 
filthy, and the houses themselves mere 
dumplings of sun-dried clay, with a single 
aperture for door, window, and chimney. 
In fact, no feature of the country strikes a 
foreigner more forcibly than the startling 
contrast between the grandeur of its public 
buildings, and the meanness of its ordinary 
dwellings—a contrast typical of Asiatic his- 
tory, where some mighty figure rises ever 
and anon above a herd of nameless savages. 
And, certainly, there exists as wide a diffe- 
rence between a Baber or a Tamerlane, 
and the coarse barbarians whom they 
ruled, as between the stately mosques, 
with their tall minarets and shadowy re- 
cesses, and the noisome burrows in which 
man and beast huddle together amid 
stench, and smoke, and darkness. 

One of the favourite native amusements 
is the game of “ Kok-Bari,” as infallible an 
adjunct of a Turkoman merry-making as 
blind-man’s buff once was of an English 
Christmas. The host starts the fun by 
placing the carcass of a lamb or kid, roasted 
whole, in the hands of one of his guests, 
who at once gallops off with it. The rest 
follow, and attempt to snatch it from him, 
but should he succeed in baffling them for 
a certain distance (no light feat amongst 
such horsemen as the Turkomans), it is 
awarded to him as the prize of the sport. 
A similar pastime, it may be remarked, is 
practised by the Mexicans, among whom, 
however, the kid is replaced by a live cock. 

About thirteen miles from Samarcand 
the road crosses the ridge of Tchepan-Atin, 





* Those of Russia itself, however, are little, if at all 
better. 








on which the Bokhariotes made their last 
stand, in 1866, in defence of the town, and 
where General Kaufmann’s army achieved 
its crowning exploit. At the time of the 
battle a sudden rise of the river Zariavshen 
had inundated the whole plain, and the 
defenders, commanding every approach 
with their artillery, considered their posi- 
tion impregnable. General Kaufmann, 
however, ordered an attack on the right 
flank, where the ridge was less precipitous, 
and the officer who led the assault ad- 
dressed his men as follows: ‘“ Children, 
our father the general has ordered us to 
storm that position, and therefore it must 
be possible. Forward!” Like one man, 
the brave soldiers threw themselves into the 
foaming current (alveady breast high), 
under a heavy fire, dashed through it, and 
were beginning to struggle up the heights 
beyond, when, just at the moment that a 
vigorous countercharge might have ruined 
the whole attack, the enemy, seized with 
one of those strange panics to which Asiatic 
soldiery are always liable, abandoned their 
guns, and fled in confusion, leaving the 
victory to a handful of men, barely one- 
third of their number. 

Samarcand is a town of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, surrounded by a massive ram- 
part with six fine gatewxys. Its trade is 
very considerable, European goods of every 
kind being largely imported, and skins, 
knives, carpets, silks, embroidered saddles, 
&c., exported in vast quantities. The 
citadel, which is defended by a strong wall 
thirty-six feet high, and nearly two miles 
in circumference, is one of the finest in 
Central Asia; but the city itself, in spite of 
its grand historical associations, is simply 
an Oriental town of the lowest type. Around 
the monuments of Tamerlane lies a chaos 
of narrow rubbish-blocked streets, low, 
miserable-looking hovels, filth, and disease, 
and misery in every form—an Asiatic city 
of the worst kind, applied to which the 
great name of Samarcand sounds like a 
hideous mockery. Nor has the boasted 
“ Russian civilisation,” which is to “ leaven 
Asiatic barbarism,”’ shown to much ad- 
vantage upon its new field of action. 
frightful details given by Russian colonists 
respecting the behaviour of their country- 
men—their constant dissensions, their utter 
want of honesty and even of decency, their 
harshness toward the native population, 
the hideous vices to which they have aban- 
doned themselves—cannot be quoted in 
these pages, but they are amply sufficient 
to show that hitherto, at least, the “new 
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dominion” is anything but a change for the 
better, 

Samarcand has come to be considered, 
during the last few years, as the limit of 
Russia’s progress in Central Asia, a halt- 
ing place, so to speak, of her own selection. 
A greater mistake could hardly have been 
made. MRussia cannot halt now if she| 
would—she has gone too far to hesitate. 
General Romanoyski, when I met him at | 
Baden-Baden the year after his Bokharian | 
campaign, was never weary of descanting 
upon the moderation of the Imperial 
counsels, and the firm resolve of Russia to | 
advance no further; but he spoke like a | 
man burdened with the secret conscious- 
ness that such a position must ere long | 
become untenable. How utterly untenable | 
it is, the events of the last five years have 
shown with portentous clearness. Russia | 
is now standing with one foot upon the | 
Oxus, and the other upon the Jaxartes; | 
her way into China opened by the con- 
quest of Kouldja; her communications about 
to be secured by that of Khiva. The bug- | 
bear of her threatened invasion of India, | 
indeed, has been long since exploded ; but | 
the peril of her hemming in Asiatic Turkey, | 
converting Persia into her obedient vassal, | 
and interrupting our communications with 
the East, is real and present enough. | 
With Russian geographers busy along the | 
southern frontier of Bokhara; with a third 
of the Black Sea and Caspian Railway 
already completed, and another line about 
to be constructed from Orenburg to the 
Volga; with every journal in St. Peters- 
burg interpreting Lord Northbrook’s reply 
to the Khan of Khiva, and the recent 
utterances of the Times, as a free permission 
to Russia to do what she will; in the face 
of all this, it is time for England to bestir 
herself in earnest. A year ago, we were 
confidently relying upon “ the anti-Russian 
feeling of the able and enterprising Sultan 
of Kashgar,” and now this very man has 
concluded a commercial treaty with Russia, 
andis permitting the savants of St. Peters- 
burg to visit his capital and explore his 
territories. Whether Russia’s real aim be 
to advance upon Kashgar, to penetrate into 
Afghanistan, or (as I suspect) to annex 
the western provinces of China, her facili- 
ties for atiaining it are such as cannot 
safely be despised. To define, beyond the 
possibilty of misunderstanding, our Indian 
frontier, to strengthen the hands of the 
Kara-Turkomans and Kurdo-Armenians, 
to be explicit in prohibiting any movement 
on the part of Russia against Yarkand or 


Kashgar—such is our manifest duty at the 
present conjuncture ; and if we neglect it, 
it may well be that the danger of which 
Mr. Gifford Palgrave warned us four years 
ago, will come suddenly, and not find us 
watching. 





VIOLET. 
SPRING. 


SwIFT-FALLING feet beneath the budding beech 
Crush out the odours from a hundred urns, 

Grass-hidden founts of fragrance. Needs there speech 
To interpret all the rosy fire that burns 

In that young cheek? ‘ Nay, fly not, little fawn ! 
What have I done to fright or fret thee ? Say!” 

“ Ah, Sir! but you have crushed my violets.” Dawn 
So tair gives promise of a wondrous day. 

“Thy pardon, pretty one! henceforth I prize 
The wee blue flower, for thinking of thine eyes.” 


SUMMER. 

“Violet! Violet! may that star be blest 

That drew me hither that bright April morn. 
Sweet wood-flower, nestle nearer. Is there rest 

Like strong love’s arms, my darling ?”’ Lightly borne 
Upon the breath of June, the fragrance sweet 

Of lush crush-clustered roses thrills the sense. 
But ah! those violet eyes that shyly meet 

His own! Her flower brings rapture more intense. 
“Sweetheart! I would the year were alway spring 

And all our life a woodland wandering.” 


AUTUMN. 


The dew that gems the fragrant lidded flower, 
That peereth, purple-orbed, through shadowy green, 


' Brings brightness; but the drops of sorrow’s shower 


Have dimmed those violet eyes. The chilly sheen 
Of autumn glanceth through the yellowing leaves; 

His foot is far, the flower he crushed may fade. 
Oh wasted sweetness! Silently she grieves. 

Oh squandered love! Yet will she not upbraid; 
But doth regard with meek eyes, weary-wet, 

The ashes of a withered violet. 


WINTER. 

A broken man, bowed low upon the breast 

His manhood should have shielded! Now she tends 
His weakness, in ber arms the only rest 

His stricken soul may seek. A snow-touch blends 
With her brown tresses, but the violet eyes 

Are spring-sweet yet. Without is winter grey, 
But in her heart the wealth of summer skies 

And summer flowers is garnered up for aye: 
Spring’s blossomings are fair, but, ah, how dear 

The rare sweet violet of the later year! 





SPRINGING A MINE. 


Ir was curious and pleasant, so certain 
of Mr. Merdock’s clients held, to discern 
through his office windows—heavily barred 
to defeat the designs of the burglarious—a 
small patch of enclosed land, rich in rank 
grass, and shaded, little as it needed shade, 
for the neighbouring houses hemmed it in 
on all sides, by an old stunted murky elm- 
tree. The land had originally pertained 
to a church that had long since vanished. 
Sometimes, after a ghostly-looking, solitary 
sheep, coming none knew from whence, or 
by whose authority, had been turned into the 
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enclosure, and had cropped and munched 
away the long grass, faint outlines of 
recumbent tombstones could be traced 
whitening here and there the vegetation. 
Within living memory no interment had 
taken place there; and the inhabitants of 
the adjoining buildings took little heed of 
it now, except now and then to turn it to 
account as a dustbin, a receptacle for broken 
glass and crockery, cinders, litter, refuse, 
and rubbish of all kinds. 

Mr. Merdock’s offices were on the ground- 
floor of a rambling old house in one of 
the tortuous confined thoroughfares of 
Walbrook. His private room was at 
the back of the building, and thus ob- 
tained its feeble sort of rural outlook. He 
was a solicitor of sound repute, enjoying 
an excellent practice; a tall, lean, elderly 
man, with good features, worn very sharp 
by time and hard work at his calling. 
His tall bald forehead had the look of old 
parchment, or of discoloured ivory; his 
sallow face was deeply lined and very 
gaunt. Yet his aspect betrayed no trace 


of ill health or of premature decay. He 
was alert of movement; the fringe of hair 
at the back of his bald head was still a 
dense black ; there were no threads of silver 
in the sharply - trimmed, crescent - shaped 


whiskers he wore on his high cheek-bones ; 
although his lips were colourless, his teeth 
were sound and white, and his grey eyes 
twinkled piercingly beneath his heavy pent- 
house brows. He was, plainly, a wiry, spare 
man, who could still endure much wear and 
tear, and make a good fight with time. 

Mr. Merdock sat at his desk—idly for 
the moment—glancing now at the green 
enclosure to be seen from his window, now 
at a tin box, one of a large pile of similar 
tin boxes, ranged against the wall opposite 
to him, now at the Times newspaper, 
spread out before him. With a meditative 
air he was rubbing the palm of his large 
yellow bony hand against his very blue 
chin, for his strong black beard opposed a 
stout resistance to the razor, let him ply it 
as persistently as he might. He paused to 
take noisily a huge pinch of snuff, and 
then passed a large scarlet and puce silk 
pocket-handkerchief across his face. 

“ Poor Delpratt!”” he said, with a glance 
at the tin box. The legend Tue Devpratr 
Trust was inscribed upon it in dim gold 
letters. “Dead!” He gazed from the 
window at the waving grass and the murky 
elm of the graveyard without. “ Four 
days ago!” He laid his hand upon the 
newspaper. It contained among its ad- 





vertisements of deaths the following brief 
notification : 

“On the 20th of November, at the 
Manor House, Lupton, Hants, Evstace 
Vere Detpratt, aged fifty-seven.” 

Mr. Merdock shook his head mournfully, 
sighed, and then shrugged his shoulders, 
making an effort, as it seemed, to dismiss 
a distressing subject from his mind. Just 
then one of his clerks entered and handed 
him a card. He started as he read the 
name it bore. Aftera moment’s hesitation 
he said, ‘‘ You must show him in, Booth.” 

A young man entered, dressed in deep 
mourning. 

“Mr. Ernest Delpratt?” Mr. Merdock 
was reading aloud the name on the card. 

“You have forgotten me, I see, Mr. Mer- 
dock. But it is not surprising. We have 
not met for some years. I know that I 
am much changed in appearance. I was 
a mere boy then.” 

“ Pray be seated.” 

He was now perhaps about thirty ; wear- 
ing a thick red-brown beard, and rather 
long hair falling negligently across his fore- 
head. His natural pallor was no doubt in- 
creased in effect by the black clothes he 
wore. But his complexion was of that 
deadly whiteness which knows little varia- 
tion, and resists all influence of tempera- 
ture, refusing to be bronzed by the sun, or 
reddened by exposure to the wind. It was 
late in the year, but the weather was un- 
naturally sultry. Still it had not brought 
any increase of colour to his face; only the 
glisten of clamminess on the surface of his 
skin. 

“You are aware, of course, of the sad 
occurrence that has brought me here ?” 

‘“‘T have only just read in the Times of 
Mr. Delpratt’s death.” Mr. Merdock’s 
manner was reserved, even distant. 

“You knew him intimately ?” 

“T can scarcely say so much as that. I 
saw him frequently at one time. Butof 
late years we seldom met. I rarely quit 
London, he rarely visited it. Still I re- 
garded him as a friend. I heard from 
him occasionally. He was kind enough 
always to address me in the most cordial 
terms. I have learnt of his death with ex- 
treme regret.” 

“ But you were his professional adviser ; 
you know more of his private affairs than 
any one P” 

‘That may be so,”’ said Mr. Merdock, 
coldly. 

“He executed a will, in your presence, 
some ten years ago?” 
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Mr. Merdock made no reply. 

“T should explain,” the young man 
went on, “that as his sole surviving 
relative——” 

“Pardon me,” Merdock interrupted, 
‘legally speaking, the late Mr. Delpratt 
had no relatives.” 

“Perhaps so—but he always regarded 
and spoke of me as his cousin, or rather as 
his first cousin once removed. I therefore 
deemed it my duty to search for his will to 
ascertain if he had expressed in it any in- 
structions in relation to his funeral. I hope 
that you see nothing objectionable in that ?”’ 

Mr. Merdock merely bowed. He avoided 
any statement of opinion on the subject. 

“The will I found contained no in- 
structions of the kind referred to. Further 
of its terms I need not speak just now; 
especially as the document having been 
drawn by you, you are already acquainted 
with its contents.” 

“The only will of which I know any- 
thing,” said Mr. Merdock, after a minute’s 
deliberation, “was executed by the tes- 
tator in my presence some ten years ago. 
The will was engrossed in duplicate—a 
course I am in the habit of recommending 
in such cases—as a matter of prudence and 
precaution. One copy is now in my iron 
safe. The other, the testator took into his 
That is, I presume, the 


own keeping. 
document to which you have been re- 
ferring.” 

“No doubt.” 

“Let us be quite sure,” said Mr. Mer- 


dock, still with his air of deliberation. He 
left the room. Presently he returned. 
“The will bore date the 18th of March, 
1859.” 

“That is the will in question. 
found in Mr. Delpratt’s desk.” 

“You found none of later date? No 
will or codicil ?” 

“No, though I made careful search. 
Some rough memoranda as to the disposal 
of his property I did find, but these were 
unsigned— mere notes of an informal | 
character. Nothing in the nature of a 
will. You know of none ?” 

“ T know of none.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Merdock took | 
a pinch of snuff. 

“Mr. Delpratt died rather suddenly— 
that is to say he had been suffering, as all 
his household well knew, from disease of 
the heart of long standing. Still none 
looked for his illness terminating fatally at 
so early a date. His medical attendant | 
visited him frequently of late. He was) 


It was 





not present, however, when the sad event 
occurred. He is fully satisfied, however, 
as to the cause of death. He attributes it 
to aneurismal hypertrophy of the heart. I 
am not doctor enough to understand pre- 
cisely his meaning.” 

The young man dabbed his white face 
with his handkerchief. He was much 
moved, and his voice trembled as he con- 
tinued. 

“T need hardly say that my cousin’s 
death has been a heavy blow to me. As 
you know, Mr. Merdock, in times past there 
were many differences between us—due to 
my folly, to my misconduct, I am now 
prepared fully to admit. But we had 
been reconciled. We were on intimate and 
affectionate terms. I regarded him as my 
benefactor, and was deeply grateful for all 
he had done for me. Most unfortunately I 
was absent from the house at the time of 
his death.” 

Mr. Merdock was silent, but he now 
seemed from under his beetling brows to 
eye his visitor with a new curiosity. His 
attention was attracted perhaps by the 
restlessness that marked the young man’s 
manner. He moved uneasily in his chair, 
shifting his position constantly, and twist- 
ing his handkerchief into a string by the 
unconscious contortions of his hands. 

“ T had left the house early in the morn- 
ing to attend the meet at some few miles 
distance from Lupton. It was late when I 
returned. My cousin had then been dead 
some hours. Coming up to London, to 
transact some business that could not be 
postponed, I resolved to call upon you, Mr. 
Merdock. In the first place I have to re- 
quest that you will attend the funeral, which 
is fixed for the 27th, at noon, and in the 
next place to beg that you will act on my be- 
half, as my legal adviser, in the new position 
that devolves upon me under the terms of 
Mr. Delpratt’s will.” 

“T shall attend the funeral, of course,” 
said the lawyer. “I have sincere respect 
for the memory of my late friend. I shall 
attend, if you please, in my character as 
professional adviser, during many years, of 
the deceased.” 

“A carriage shall meet the early train 
from town at Andover—the nearest station 
to Lupton Manor.” 

“* Any business arrangements in regard 
to your own future position it may be well 
perhaps to defer until after the funeral.” 

“As you think best. Good morning, 
Mr. Merdock. I will only add a hope that 
you will dismiss any prejudice you may 
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have formed against me in relation to my 
life in the past. Ido assure you that I am 
a different man. I am not now as you once 
knew me. Good morning.” 

They shook hands and parted. Mr. Mer- 
dock resumed his desk, after carefully 
rubbing his fingers with his silk handker- 
chief. They had been left so cold and 
clammy by his visitor’s grasp. 

Apparently Mr. Merdock was not in- 
dustriously inclined that day, or he was pre- 
occupied ; his attention was absorbed by the 
news of the death of his friend and client, 
Eustace Vere Delpratt. He found a diffi- 
culty in devoting himself to other matters. 
He sat idly in his chair, glancing now at 
the tin box, now at the first column of the 
Times newspaper, now at the graveyard 
outside his window. And at intervals he 
studied the card of Mr. Ernest Delpratt. 

Later in the day the lawyer’s room was 
abruptly entered by Mr. Pixley, the secre- 
tary of the Albatross Insurance Company, 
of which institution Mr. Merdock had been 
for many years the solicitor, 

“T was passing, Merdock, so I thought 
1’d look in,” said Mr. Pixley, an active, 
bustling gentleman, who always declined 


a chair, finding that he could talk with | 


greater ease if permitted an erect posture 


about the case. The late Mr. Delpratt was 
a client of mine. It was through me the 
insurance was effected. He was the natural 
son of old Joshua Delpratt, who bequeathed 
to him absolutely the Lupton Manor estate 
—a property of considerable value in Hamp- 


His presumptive heir was his nephew, Dela- 
mere Delpratt, the father of Ernest. 
follow me ?” 

“You’re getting complicated. 
present, I understand.” 

“ Delamere Delpratt was a scoundrel, and 
Joshua proclaimed his intention to leave 
all he possessed to Eustace, rather than to 
his nephew, Delamere, who had brought 
disgrace upon the family. To assist Dela- 
mere, Eustace borrowed a large sum of 
money. This was in Joshua’s lifetime, 
mind. Eustace could not of course charge 
the estates, which he was only to acquire 
under the will of a man who was still 
living, and who might at any time change 
his mind as to the disposal of his pro- 
perty. The only security Eustace could offer 
was his reversionary interest in a sum in 
the funds invested for the benefit of his 
mother, and the subject indeed of the Del- 
pratt Trust, the deeds and papers of which 
are in that tin box beside you. Further, 


But at 





with space for free movement and gesticula- 


tion. 


worth mentioning. I don’t say that it’s 
suspicious as yet; but it’s odd, and sooner 


“We're in for a heavy claim. The | 
matter’s not ripe for discussion, but it’s | 


he could, as he did, insure his life heavily, 
lodge the policies, and bind himself to pay 
the premiums regularly. Of the money 
/advanced Eustace never touched a half- 
| penny. All was absorbed by Delamere. 


or later, I take it, you’ll have to look into | On coming into possession of the estates, 


it for us. 
respectability ; they always are, I notice, 


Yet the parties are of great | Eustace paid off the loan, but thought it 


| worth while to keep up the policies. He 


in cases of an unpleasant complexion. And | had especially in view the benefit of the 


it’s odd, as I said. ‘The life only dropped | legitimate members of the family. 
fcur daysago. Yet already it’s been thought | these the man you saw to-da: 


” 


shire. Joshua Delpratt was never married. | 


You | 


Of || 











advisable to notify the fact to us, and the| “I did not see him,” interrupted Mr. | 


party most interested has called in person at | 
| But | heard of his visit from the assistant- | 


the office. Now I consider that rather sharp 
work. What can be the reason of it? It’s 
a policy of long standing—a heavy risk— | 
we divided it of course with other offices, | 


| Pixley. “I was engaged when he called. 

| secretary, who had some conversation with 
him.” 

“Well, of these Ernest Delpratt is now 


but still we stand to lose a large amount. | the sole representative ; for Delamere, his 
The sum insured, withaccumulated bonuses, | father, died, of drink, many years ago, 


makes a heavy total. 
the question.” 
“'That’s the name of the gentleman who | 
called upon you,” said Mr. Merdock, and he | 
handed the secretary Mr. Ernest Delpratt’s | 
card. 
“The very man. You've seen him also? | 
Upon my word he doesn’t let the grass | 
grow under his feet.” 
“He didn’t come here about the insu- | 
rance. But I happen to know a good deal | 


Is it all fair? That’s | leaving no other issue. 


Eustace, my old 
friend and client, left no children. 


Delpratts.” 

“Then this Ernest is the last of the 
race P”” 

“ The last of the race.” 

“His father, you say, was a scoundrel ; 
and he ?” 

“Well, I’d rather defer my opinion. 
We mustn’t be in ahurry. He is, clearly 


Here |} 
you have, briefly told, the story of the || 
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| what we have to inquire is, who is the 
| person who benefits by the death of the in- 
_ sured P 


| out that and 


| to the funeral on the 27th.” 


| say; only keep me informed of everything.” 
“ Of everything. And mind you do the 
_ same towards me.” 

That night Mr. Merdock left London. 
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—and there he’s wrong. Hurry, needless 
hurry—and hurry is generally needless— 
provokes distrust. The case must be 
looked into, but very quietly.” 

“ Tn suspicious cases ‘y 

“ Mind, I don’t say that this is suspicious 
as yet,” interrupted Mr. Merdock. 

**Let me continue. In suspicious cases 


If wrong’s been done, there must 
Find 


be an inducement, a motive for it. 

““My dear Pixley, hadn’t you better 
leave it all tome? Don’t keep a dog and 
bark yourself. T’llattend to it. I’m going 


“You are? Then I’ve nothing more to 





| that may be of importance. 
| physic bottles destroyed immediately after 


something may come out at any moment. 
I couldn’t appear actively in the matter 
myself, for many reasons. We must lull 
suspicion as much as possible. The 
criminal, if there is one—and, mind, I 
won't yet say that there is one—will then 
grow bolder, imprudent, perhaps, and then 
we have a chance.” 

“The funeral will proceed ?” 

“Not so loud. Yes. You know, or, 
perhaps, you don’t know, what country 
coroners are. And we’ve scarcely a pre- 
text for demanding an inquest. The doc- 
tor, a local practitioner, sticks to his aneu- 
rismal hypertrophy. What can we do in 
the face of his certificate? The servants 
have been got at, not by me—I did not 
dare go near the house—and questioned 
skilfully enough, without awakening their 
suspicions. Something has been gathered 
A hint of 


| the death of Mr. Delpratt. But it’s nothing 


On the morning of the 27th of November | 


a carriage from Lupton Manor was waiting 


at the Andoverstation to meet the early train | 


like clear enough at present, and there may 
be nothing in it.” 
“ But if the funeral ” 


from London. Mr. Merdock, however, stood! ‘The funeral doesn’t matter. If we've 
' on the platform of the station some time | any evidence to go upon, we can obtain 
before the arrival of the train. He was | from the Home Office an order for disin- 
dressed in deep black, and looked wornand | terment. Never mind about the funeral. 
anxious. Among the passengers brought | Get that over quietly; it may be all the 
down from town was Mr. Pixley. Mr. better for us.” 
Merdock hastened towards him, and drew “ But the other doctor, who gave a hint 
him aside. to the office x 

“You got my letter, of course? Now, “I’ve seen him, and it only comes to 
be very careful, Pixley. Don’t say a word | this—he suspects. He was dismissed from 
more than you can help. There’s a car- attendance upon the deceased three weeks 
riage waiting to take us to Lupton, a plea- | ago; so, you know, he couldn’t have seen 
sant drive over the Hampshire downs. | poor Delpratt during his last fortnight of 
The driver’s been resting at the Andover | life. Still, he mentioned some facts that 
Arms; he only drew up to the station! were worth noting. At the same time, 
when the train was in sight. He supposes | you know, he may be charged with being 
that we both came down by the train. | actuated by professional jealousy—a doctor 
You’re understood to be my clerk. You | dismissed for incompetence, that’s how it 
_ would come, and you must accept that posi- | would be put to a jury.” 
_ tion. But be very careful what you say.| “ But what does he suspect ?” 
Not a word more now. You're from Lup-| “Suspicions, mind, amount to nothing, 
ton, coachman? To meet a gentleman | unless you can support them with evidence 
from London? Quite right.” | of facts, and that we can’t do at present. 

They entered the carriage, and were | But he suspects—bend your head.” Mr. 
| driven from the station. Merdock clutched his companion by the 
| “Pull up that window, Pixley. That | fore-arm, and whispered into his ear—“ he 
fellow mustn’t hear us. This is a delicate | suspects that the medicines were tampered 
matter, and we must proceed very cau- | with, and that death resulted from the ad- 
| tiously.” | ministration of —poison—probably arsenic, 

“Well? And what’s been done ?” in small but frequent doses. That could 

“T’ve not been idle, but, I’ll own, I’ve | only have been done by some one in con- 
but a poor case as yet. I can’t get much | stant attendance upon the deceased.” 
beyond suspicion. I cannot arrive at proof. “ And we know that Ernest Delpratt had 
Still, I’ve set two or three at work, and | opportunities of that kind.” 
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“Yes; that we know. He sat up some 
nights with the deceased, was with him, 
indeed, continually, except on the day of 
his death, then he was absent, out all day 
—hunting, he told me. Helied. I’ve as- 
certained that. He did go to the meet. 
But there was but a poor day’s sport, a 
short run with a young fox, and a kill in 
Darrington Plantations, only a few miles 
from Lupton. He might have been home 
by two o’clock. But he stayed drinking in 
a little public-house on the Purham-road. 
So, you see, he lied. That doesn’t surprise 
me; he was always a liar, as his father 
was before him. It looks like administering 
the last fatal dose, and then keeping out of 
the way of the closing scene to avoid sus- 
picion. On the other hand, an innocent 
man might have put up at the public, and 
afterwards, being ashamed of himself, have 
given a false account of his conduct for 
the sake of decency.” 

“He was on good terms with the de- 
ceased P” 

“Yes. Not so good as he’d make ont, 
but still on good terms. He’d been for- 
given, and made welcome to the manor- 
house. Poor Delpratt, I take it, was try- 
ing to like him, and, on the whole, the 
young man had behaved pretty well of 
late. It had been different formerly. In 
truth, Ernest was as bad as Delamere had 
been. Dismissed from the army before he 
was twenty for disgraceful conduct—cheat- 
ing at cards—then guilty of what’s called, 
in plain terms, at the Old Bailey, forgery. 
But the thing was hushed up, and the 
young man was packed off to Australia. 
Poor Delpratt, always feeling acutely his 
own position, and doing his best to serve 
the legitimate members of the family, gave 
him up then as a bad job. But he pro- 
bably softened towards him of late years, 
believed in his reform, and viewed him 
even affectionately.” 

“ Who was with him at the time of his 
death ?” 

““No one. There we’re weak. He had 
certainly heart disease of considerable 
standing—suflicient, perhaps, to account 
for his death. There’s only this to add. 
He is known to have complained of the 
strange taste of his medicines, and of the 
great internal pain and burning thirst they 
provoked.” 

“After all, as you said yourself, Mer- 
dock, just now, it’s but a poor case.” 

“‘T repeat it—a poor case.” 

“ T don’t see that we’ve any grounds for 
resisting payment of the policy.” 











“Perhaps not, as yet. But never rnsh 
at conclusions, Pixley. We've time before 
us, and many things may happen. And 
mind, in any case, I mean to spring a mine 
upon that young man such as he little 
dreams of. Eustace Delpratt was my 
friend. I don’t forget that. Hush! We've 
arrived Remember, you’re my clerk.” 

The funeral was of a simple kind. It 
was chiefly remarkable, perhaps, for its 
paucity of mourners. But, as Mr. Mer- 
dock had explained, the late Mr. Delpratt 
had, legally speaking, no relatives. No 
“inheritable blood,” to use the convey- 
ancers’ term, had flowed in his veins, and 
he had died childless. 

Ernest Delpratt was the chief mourner. 
He was accompanied by certain members 
of his mother’s family, thus indirectly con- 
nected with the deceased. A clergyman 
or two from neighbouring parishes, who 
had been on friendly terms with Mr. Del- 
pratt, and whose flocks had received aid 
from his benevolence; the doctor and, of 
course, Mr. Merdock, were in attendance. 
The gentry of the district sent their car- 
riages, and round the grave were grouped 
numerous tenants, farm-labourers, and poor 
folk resident upon Lupton Manor, who 
were moved to pay a last tribute of respect 
to its departed proprietor. He had been 
to them invariably kind and generous— 
had never been known to act harshly, or io 
speak ungently. They regretted his loss 
deeply and sincerely, the more especially 
that they seemed to view with some dis- 
trust the gentleman who was recognised 
on all sides as the future squire of Lupton 
Manor. Of Ernest Delpratt’s position none 
entertained any doubt. It was thoroughly 
understood that to him the late Eustace 
Delpratt had bequeathed his entire posses- 
sions absolutely. 

“Keep close to me, Pixley,” Mr. Mer- 
dock whispered to his friend, after the 
funeral ceremony was concluded, and the 
mourners had returned to the manor- 
house. Then he added aloud, “I wish it 
to be fully known that I have attended 
here to-day as the friend for many years, 
and the professional adviser, of the late 
Eustace Vere Delprait.” 

“That is quite understood,” said Ernest 
Delpratt, rather impatiently. “It is now 
proposed that in that character you should 
read the will of the deceased.” He placed 


upon the table a small packet, the seals of 
which had been broken. 

‘You wish me to do so ?” 
I wish all the usual forms 


“ Certainly. 
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to be observed on this melancholy occa- 
sion.”” 

“Be it so, then. And you produce this 
document as the last will of the late Mr. 
Eustace Vere Delpratt ?” 

Only a small party was assembled in the 
spacious library of Lupton Manor. Ernest 
Delpratt moved anxiously from one to the 
other. He was very pale, he spoke in low, 
agitated tones, and his hands trembled ex- 
ceedingly. 

Mr. Merdock took his seat at the head 
of the table. He placed beside him a small 
black leather bag. 

“The will you produce,” he said, with a 
grave business-like air, turning towards 
Ernest Delpratt, “bears date the 18th of 
March, 1859. It was drawn by me, and 
my name appears as that of one of the wit- 
nesses, attesting the due execution of the 
document by the testator. By this will 
the whole of Mr. Eustace Delpratt’s estate, 
both real and personal, is bequeathed to you, 
and you are appointed his sole executor. 
You produce this as his last:will and 
testament? You know of no other will 
or codicil executed by the deceased ?” 

“He executed no other will or codicil,”’ 
said Ernest, in a low, faint voice. 

“The deceased had, however, it seems, 


some little time since, contemplated making 


a new disposition of his property. He had 
drawn up a few notes and memoranda. 
He designed to make a handsome provision 
for Mr. Ernest Delpratt, but the residue 
of his estate he purposed to apply in a 
different way. But I need not go into 
that. Mr. Eustace Vere Delpratt did not 
survive to make a new will, and these brief 
writings of his are without legal value.” 

Mr. Merdock paused, and took a pinch 
of snuff. An intense quiet prevailed in 
the room. The quick breathing of Ernest 
was plainly audible. He brushed his hair 
from his glistening deadly-white face. 
Then, as though perceiving how much his 
hand trembled, he withdrew it hurriedly, 
and thrust it out of sight under the table. 
The other persons present, though yet well 
aware that they were likely to benefit in 
no way by the deceased’s disposition of his 
estate, seemed yet, in spite of themselves, 
curiously interested in the proceedings. 
They were impressed, perhaps, by the 
gravity and deliberation of Mr. Merdock’s 
manner. 

“T have now to state,” he continued, 
raising his voice somewhat, “that practi- 
cally, this document notwithstanding, the 
late Eustace Vere Delpratt died intestate.” 








There was a murmur of surprise. Ernest 
Delpratt rose from his seat, and raised his 
hand. He tried to speak, but his voice 
appeared to fail him. 

“Three years after its execution, this 
will was revoked.” 

“* By deed ?”’ some one asked. 

“No. By the adoption of another course, 
not less decisive. In fact, by marriage.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Ernest Delpratt screamed, 
hoarsely. 

“The late Mr. Delpratt,’’ the lawyer 
proceeded, calmly, “ was married in Janu- 
ary, 1862, at the chapel of the embassy, 
in Paris, to Hortense Leroux, a French 
actress. Legal proof of that marriage I 
have with me. Into the details of the 
matter I need hardly enter. I may state, 
however, that in early life Mr. Delpratt 
had met with severe disappointment. He 
had contemplated an alliance with a young 
lady, a member of one of the most dis- 
tinguished families of this county. To 
that union the stain upon his birth was 
deemed by the lady’s friends an insuper- 
able objection. The engagement, if such 
it may be called, was therefore abruptly 
terminated. Mr. Delpratt was deeply 
afflicted. He determined never to marry. 
Some time afterwards he made this will, 
bequeathing his entire property to the 
only surviving legitimate member of his 
family—Mr. Ernest Delpratt. But he had 
reason at a later date to be much offended 
at the conduct of the man his generosity 
would have enriched. To the peculiar 
circumstances of the case I will not further 
allude. Mr. Ernest Delpratt left England, 
and was for nearly ten years absent in 
Australia. In the interval my late friend 
and client again turned his thoughts to- 
wards marriage. He resolved to find a 
wife among a class little likely to be 
affected by the circumstances of his origin. 
Chance threw him in the way of this 
Hortense Leroux. She is now dead; I 
will bring no charge against her there- 
fore. I will only say that she was in every 
way unworthy of her husband, and that 
the marriage was a most unhappy onc. 
The newly-wedded pair separated for ever 
within a few weeks of their union, She 
was amply provided for, but survived only 
a few years, meeting her death under very 
painful circumstances. Her dress acci- 
dentally caught fire, and she was burnt to 
death upon the stage of the Lyons Theatre. 
Mr. Delpratt’s marriage was kept a strict 
secret. It had been solemnised privately, 
and was known to very few. He never 
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alluded to it. It was a distressing incident | 
in his life, which he desired to forget. He | 
placed the proofs of the marriage in my | 
hands some years since. Of its validity | 
there can be no question whatever.” 

“It’s a trumped-up story,”’ cried Ernest, | 
with a livid face. “Tl go to law. Tll| 
establish the will. It’s monstrous to sup- | 
pose that it could be revoked by such a| 
marriage.” 

“Twill simply refer you to the Act of | 
the first Victoria, chapter twenty-six, sec- | 
tion eighteen,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ But you 
will, of course, proceed as you are ad- 
vised. Only you will distinctly understand 
that I decline to act on your behalf; that 
I am not, and that I never will accept the 
position of your legal adviser. I attended 
here, as I before stated, solely in my 
character of solicitor to my late friend, Mr. 
Delpratt. Gentlemen, I do not think I 
need trouble you with any further observa- | 
tions. This will is waste-paper. It was | 
revoked by Mr. Delpratt’s marriage. He 
was well aware of its revocation. He in- 
tended to revoke it. He had grave fault 
to find with Mr. Ernest Delpratt’s conduct, 
and did not design to bequeath him Lupton 
Manor and his other possessions. Sub- 
sequently he was disposed, however, to 
make some provision for the young man. 
But his intentions in that respect were 
prevented by his death.” 

A servant entered and handed a note to 
Mr. Merdock. 

The company rose, and prepared to quit 
a scene that had become strangely painful. 

* And the property P” one asked. 

“Mr. Delpratt dying intestate, and with- | 
out legal heirs, his property goes to the | 
Crown.” 

“Tt can’t be—it shan’t be,” Ernest cried, | 
wildly. “I’ll not be swindled in this shame- | 
ful way. I'll enforce my rights. I'll esta- | 
blish the will. At least the amount of the | 
insurances shall be mine. The policies are 
in my possession. They were legally as- 
signed to me. I can prove it. It has 
always been understood that they were 
intended for my benefit.” 

“In regard to one of those insurances I 
am at liberty to state that, acting upon my 
advice, the directors of the Albatross Office 
will refuse payment of the claim.” 

The lawyer looked the young man very 
steadily in the face. 

“What next? What are you géing to | 
charge me with next ? Refuse payment? 


How dare you? Why—do you think I 





| the villain. It’s wrong to be revengeful; | 


| was one,” remarked Mr. Pixley. 


/upon the turf, and he has forged accept- 





poisoned the man ?” 


“We know you did !” said Mr. Merdock, 
quickly, in a low tone, as he struck his 
clenched hand sharply upon the table, and 
handed the note he had just received to 
Ernest Delpratt. 

He clutched it tremblingly ; read it with 
raging eyes. Then it fell from his shaking 
fingers, and fluttered on to the floor. He 
gave a strange, piteous moan; raised his 
hands, and pressed them against his head, | 
as though to still some terribly acute pain. 

* T’m ill,” he murmured, faintly. “ Let 
me get some fresh air. I shall be better | 
presently—I shall’—and he staggered | 
from the room. 

Mr. Merdock found himself left alone 
with Mr. Pixley. 

“T told you I should spring a mine upon 
that young man,” said the lawyer, quietly. | 
“T think I’ve been as good as my word.” 

“ What was that note you handed him ?” 

“ Read it.” 

Mr. Pixley took the paper from the | 
floor and read: “E. D. bought arsenic of 
Gibbons, chemist, Catherine-street, Salis- 
bury, on the 17th and 29th October, and 
the 20th November.” 

“Tt’s from a very careful fellow who’s 
been helping me to investigate this matter. 

I was in hopes I should have heard from 
him last night. However, the note came | 
in time. Whether I did right to show it | 
him I’m not sure. Perhaps not. But [| 
felt a longing quite uncontrollable to crush 














it interferes with business arrangements. | 
But I owed something to the memory of | 
my poor friend. That villain felt the blow. | 
How he winced !” 
“ He’s certainly a villain, if there ever 


“And now I can tell you something 
more about him. You're fond of dwelling | 
upon the motives that lead to crime, | 
Pixley. At the same time I may tell you 
that you omit from your calculations the 
fact that much wickedness in this world is 
accomplished ata very cheap price, so to 
say—for very inadequate reasons. There 
was motive enough in this case, however— 
more than enough. Ernest Delpratt had 
of course discovered the will in his favour, 
never dreaming that it had been revoked, 
or of the manner of its revocation. But 
more than that. The man is a gambler, 
and deeply involved. He owes at least 
five thousand pounds. He is a defaulter 


ances in the deceased’s name. I have 
ascertained that. Bills are falling due at 
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the Branch Bank at Andover, which he 
must meet, or prepare for exposure, if not 
arrest. Sohe determines upon the murder 
of his benefactor. Once the proprietor of 
Lupton Manor all will go well with him, 
he thinks. But he was in too great a 
hurry. If he had only waited a little, a 
new will, under which he was largely to 
benefit, would have been executed. Some- 
thing his crime would then have brought 
him. As it is, he gets nothing; he simply 
beggars himself. Murdering Mr. Delpratt, 


| as he did, in fact, the murderer, to speak 


plainly, cuts his own throat !” 

A strange noise was heard in the hall 
outside the library door. The servants, 
greatly excited, entered the room. It was 
some moments before they could relate in- 
telligibly the tidings they brought. 

The body of Ernest Delpratt had been 
discovered lying on the floor of one of the 
upper rooms of Lupton Manor House. 
His one hand clutched a razor, with which 
he had inflicted frightful wounds upon 
himself. He was quite dead. 

It was the room in which Eustace Vere 
Delpratt had met his death by poison. 





NOTES OR GOLD? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “FATAL ZERO,” 
&e. &e. 


snipes 
CHAPTER XII. RECONCILIATION. 


A FLusH of joy rushed to her face. But 
she recollected herself, and drew back from 
his extended arms. 

“Tt was cruel, pitiless, unkind,” she 
said, in a low voice. “ You cannot repair it.” 

“T will do anything— whatever you 
wish!” he exclaimed, passionately. “I 
have been wretched ever since. I have 
come back to you, and have left her. I 
will do all you wish.” 

“Sing at our concert, I suppose,” she 
answered, with ineffable scorn. ‘‘ You are 
most gracious indeed.” 

“You know not what I have passed 
through to come here. They will never 
forgive me at home.” 

“It is I who cannot forgive,” answered 
she, coldly. ‘* It did not cost you much to 
leave us. I almost felt contempt for you as I 
saw you led away. You say that you have 
suffered, but what has been my state ever 
since, exposed to the humiliating remarks 
of the people whom I am to face to-night.” 

“ What can they say,” he said, eagerly, 
“when they see me beside you? Those who 
laughed will be triumphantly refuted.” 








“No. Icannot consent to it. One such 
trial is enough for me. I cannot risk an- 
other.” 

“You cannot help it,” he said. “I am 
here now. They will all see me here 
to-night, at your feet, that is, down in the 
front row, looking at you. There will be 
no mortification in that for you. I am 
the one that will suffer, at home. Come, 
you can’t be so cruel to me. Let us be 
happy for this night, at least.” 

Corinna was softening. She could not be 
angry with this repentant prodigal, whom 
in her heart of hearts she loved. Entered 
at this moment Mr. Nagle, rigid and creased 
in his Georgian neckerchief, who gave a 
start as he saw the truant returned. He 
called up a frown. But the beaming face 
of Corinna showed him that all was right. 

Mr. Nagle clasped him in his arms, as it 
were. “My dear gallant young friend,” 
he said, “this is noble! But I think it 
is time we should be at the rooms. The 
fly is at the door. Wecan give you a seat 
—eh?” The truth was, Mr. Nagle was so 
filled with the excitement of his present 
enterprise, and the prospect of his own 
personal glories, that this little affair of his 
daughter’s had become quite a minor con- 
cern. The young people did not much 
heed this. There was a delightful excite- 
ment abroad. Paradise appeared to be open- 
ing before them. The past was forgotten. 

But another figure had joined the party, 
and Mr. Doughty, violin-case in hand, stood 
in the doorway. Mr. Nagle turned on him 
impatiently. 

“Well, my good sir, what is it now ?” 

Old Doughty’s eyes were fixed with a 
curious, anxious look on the pair; an almost 
angry look. He walked over to Corinna. 

“Tt will be a great opportunity,” he 
said, “and you willcarry them all by storm. 
There is the song—I have transposed it. 
It will suit your voice to perfection.” 

Corinna was embarrassed. Matters had 
entirely changed. She had no object now 
in seeking to wring her lover’s heart, and to 
make an exhibition on the platform. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Doughty,” she said, 
gently, “we must give it up. Papa has 
settled everything, and will not have his 
programme altered.” 

“T see,” he answered, in a hard, bitter 
tone, “make no excuses. This gentleman 
has returned. He is to exhibit himself, 
and all, music, everything, must give place. 
It is only one illusion more. I suppose 
this gentleman will be put forward to sing 


his ballad - 
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Mr. Nagle interposed. 

“My good sir, this is interfering. You 
are going a little too far. This gentleman 
is a particular and warm friend of ours, 
who has behaved in the most chivalric 
style. I really can’t have it.” 

“ Quite right,” said the other ; “I had no 
business to interfere. I have brought this 
all on myself. Perhaps you may be a little 
sorry for this; you may see your mistake, 
it may be, before the night is over.” 

With these singular words, Mr. Doughty 
disappeared, leaving his hearers not a little 
astonished. 

“A poor creature,” said Mr. Nagle, with 
pity; “lives in a small, hungry way, I am 
told, which makes him eccentric.” 


CHAPTER XIII, THE CONCERT. 


THE concert began. The wonderful 
Nagle family appeared under all the forms 
and conditions set down for them: Mr. 
Nagle being conductor, leader, accom- 
panist, solo singer, duet singer — leader 
off and on, and speech maker. There was 
no reason why the performance should not 
go on in the order set down in the bills; 
but the entrepreneur, or Enterprenner, 
as he would have styled it, was perpetu- 
ally coming forward in express style, as 
though he had just received a telegraphic 
message to make a little speech such as: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, it has become 
necessary to solicit your indulgence for a 
trifling change in the programme. We 
shall, with your kind permission, take the 
ballad now, and postpone the duet, thus 
transposing thetwo. I trust that this little 
departure from the order set down will not 
be visited with your disapprobation.” All 
of course applauded loudly. Mr. Nagle did 
not retire. He had a few more words to 
add. “I may take this opportunity of 
stating that the song which comes next but 
one in our list, namely, the never-dying 
Death of Nelson, if I may use the expres- 
sion, will be sung precisely as its lamented 
author, the immortal Braham, sang it in 
presence of the Princess Charlotte!” The 
name of this royal personage impressed the 
audience, and extorted applause. “ This in- 
teresting fact I felt sure would be received 
with satisfaction by the intelligent audience 
whom I am addressing; and I may take 
this opportunity of adding, that no more 
accomplished artist, or more kindly, less 
puffed-up being, ever drew the breath of 
life than Braham, at whose feet I had the 
honour of sitting in early life.” 

It was a treat to hear Mr. Nagle 
chanting the lamented but glorious end 





of England’s hero. He (Mr. Nagle) had 
the whole platform, orchestra, desks, &c., 
to himself, an assistant having previously 
entered and removed the upper portion of 
the piano, so as to let the fullest volume 
of, as it were, naval sound escape. The 
singer entered slowly, with sorrow, and 
even gloom, on his features. Then, seat- 
ing himself, he shook his head mournfully, 
and allowed his fingers to stray about the 
keys in a wild fashion, his eyes being fixed 
on the ceiling. Presently he nerved him- 
self for the effort, and struck up the 
triumphant strain with which the ditty 
is inaugurated. He seemed to be on the 
quarter-deck declaiming about the glo- 
rious conflict; and when he had finished 
each detail of the story, he dipped his 
head down low for long confidential com- 
munication with his fingers. But when he 
reached the record of the hero’s fall, and 
minor wailing chords, the whole story 
might be read in his agonised face. The 
drummer of the establishment was placed 
in ambuscade, and signified the fatal shot 
by a startling stroke on his instrument. 
The stagger of Mr. Nagle was fine; his 
bewildered stare in the direction of the 
murderous gun told his emotion. There 
the whole story of the admiral’s bleeding 
wounds might be traced ; the voice faltered; 
the fingers, like tottering limbs, feebly 
limped from note to note; the sounds 
seemed to choke in his throat; alli the 
woes of England seemed to be borne on 
his sorrowing head. This, however, was 
relieved by the triumphant fashion with 
which he proclaimed the issue of the 
glorious day—the noble confession of the 
mother country that every man that day 
had done his duty—had done his d’yewty ! 

All this pantomime was new to the 
audience; indeed, it was not generally 
known that Mr. Nagle had once been pre- 
vailed on to come forward at the Brighton 
Theatre on the occasion of a friend's 
benefit, and had sung the stirring lay in 
the costume of a British tar, his neck com- 
paratively bare, collar confined by a slender 
ribbon, flowing trousers, &c. A simple 
accompaniment of the piano was all that 
was required, but his dramatic instinct had 
supplied an artful addition. 

Mr. Nagle noticed during the night that 
the audience seemed to be not a little dis- 
tracted from his efforts by something “ in 
the body of the hall,” as he phrased it. 
One disturbance was of course the pre- 
sence of the gallant prodigal, Mr. Duke, 
on whom all eyes and opera-glasses were 
concentrated. There he sat in a stall in 
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the front row, and when Corinna came 
forward to sing her song, there were but 
few who followed the young lady’s per- 
formance, most of those present eagerly 
watching his enthusiastic face. The other 
incident that distracted Mr. Nagle was the 
sort of interest that attended Old Doughty. 
During the interval between the first and 
second parts he noted that quite a group 
was gathered round that gentleman, who 
seemed to be receiving what seemed con- 
gratulations, which he accepted languidly. 
Presently Will Gardiner came round to the 
artist’s room overflowing with triumph, 
and roaring out a cataract of “ splendid,” 
“grand,” “carrying the whole place by 
storm,” and the like, having, too, his arm 
in that of Mr. Doughty, whom he led in 
obstreperously. The latter went up to 
Corinna a little timidly. 

“T shall have to leave this to-morrow 
morning,” he said, “on business; so I 
shall not have an opportunity of speaking 
to you. You have real genius, which 
might be developed and made to do 
wonders. But I see you do not care for 
my advice, which you think old-fashioned.” 

The gentle heart of Corinna had felt some 
pangs at the unceremonious way in which 
this person who had shown an interest in 
her had been treated, and answered eagerly : 

“ Indeed, I wished to tell you how much 
I feel your kindness, but in the flutter and 
excitement I was hasty. You must consider 
this, that I have others whose wishes I 
must follow.” 

“Perhaps so,” he answered, hastily. 
“But I wish you to know this. Circum- 
stances now may allow me to be of use to 
you—of great use perhaps—that is if you 
would permit it, and e 

At this moment came up Will Gardiner, 
leading Mr. Nagle. 

“Look there, Nagle. There’s the lucky 
man of the day! Croesus is a pauper to 
him.” 

Mr. Nagle started, and looked round a 
little wildly. Croesus ! 

“ He has a telegram in his pocket at this 
moment, worth, I should say, a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Mr. Nagle, as 
naturally as though he had heard the house 
was on fire. 

Will Gardiner was right. News had 
come down to Old Doughty just before the 
concert began, that au old club friend, who 
had made money in India, and who had 
lived a bachelor life like himself, was dead, 
and by his will had made Old Doughty his 
heir to that amount. From that moment 





Old Doughty was to be Old Doughty no 
more. He became young and handsome, 
interesting, influential, authoritative, and 
ceased to be eccentric. 

It was astonishing what a change was 
produced in all parties by this piece of 
news. The fortunate inheritor stood there, 
the centre of all—king, prophet, com- 
mander. Had he chosen to do so, he had 
only to signify his desire that the concert 
should cease and the listeners disperse, and 
his behests would have been carried out. 
Mr. Nagle would have come forth on the 
platform and made an announcement to 
that effect. But the distress of that gentle- 
man was really comical. What a blunder, 
he thought, had he committed, throwing 
cold water, literally in tubfuls, on such 
good-natured offers! He had almost in- 
sulted such a kind friend. What infatua- 
tion! Was it too late? With some hesita- 
tion he suggested, why not have something 
classical—that thing of Gluck’s for instance, 
which the classical taste of Mr. Doughty 
had 

The deep look of humiliation and re- 
proach in Corinna’s face, and her exclama- 
tion of wounded pride, “Oh, papa !” 
checked the further statement of the pro- 
posal. Mr. Doughty smiled with good- 
humoured contempt. 

“Never think of that,” he said to 
Corinna. “I shall not recollect such 
things. I know the world pretty well, 
and can make allowance. Burt your friend 
here,” he said, noticing Alfred Duke, who 
was looking on rather ruefully at a distance, 
“are we not to hear him to-night? Surely 
after his coming such a distance that is a 
privilege with which we might expect to 
be favoured.” 

There was a spitefulness in his manner, 
as he looked towards the young man, 
joined with a sharp dislike. But now it 
was time to recommence the music, and 


the whole party left the room to return to 
their seats. 

When the performance was over, it was 
understood that Mr. Nagle would give a 
select little supper to a few friends up 


at the Crescent. Thither repaired Will 
Gardiner, and his brother the parson, 
young Duke, and Mr. Doughty ; the latter, 
hitherto overlooked and neglected as an 
obscure being, of no account whatever, 
finding himself the distinguished guest of 
the evening. The host’s position was one 
of some embarrassment; but he contrived 
to extricate himself with much dexterity 
on the ground of candour, plain speaking, 
and of having incurred the eternal enmity 
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of his child. “I am in Corry’s black 
books for ever and aye. But Mr. Public 
is a terribly low fellow, and we must feed 
him on garbage. Garbage, sir, musical 
garbage, sir, is the only thing that goes 
down,” &c. 

Mr. Doughty was somehow placed beside 
Corinna, but that young lady, to her 
father’s annoyance, was cold and reserved. 
All, however, were in good spirits, save 
Mr. Duke, whose great sacrifice, defiance 
of his family, &e.—which seemed to him 
the grandest, noblest, and most heroic act 
in the world—was now to be accepted 
tamely, and quite as a thing of course. In- 
deed there was room for no one else but 
the centre figure. Every one felt more or 
less under a sense of constraint in the 
presence of the shy and modest person who 
was yet in possession of such a sum as one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Will 
Gardiner, who was as liable to be depressed 
as elevated, was gloomy, for he felt that, 
with his large family and not over-abun- 
dant resources, he had foolishly cast away 
a great chance in not having persistently 
made Old Doughty his own. His clergy- 
man brother was also a little distrait, 
possibly thinking of this goose with the 
golden eggs which might have been flap- 
ping its wings, as he thought, in his private 
farm-yard. The evening was therefore 
marked by constraint; though it must be 
said that Mr. Nagle gave way to his good 
spirits, told anecdotes of musical interest, 
and with a boldness that all might ad- 
mire, but find hard to imitate, praised the 
gifts of one of the most consummate 
amateurs breathing, and whom they had 
at that moment among them—a man with 
the true soul for music, whom his musical 
guide, philosopher, and friend, the late 
immortal Braham, would have been proud 
to take by the hand. 

Corinna listened with pain to these com- 
pliments, and treated the object of them 
sitting by her side with fresh coldness. 
Will Gardiner also listened with a sort of 
suspicion and dislike. His brother, too, 
the clergyman, did not appear to have 
much appreciation for Mr. Nagle’s jests. 

The party broke up early, and the 
festival was to be marked by this singular 
phenomenon. The enthusiastic Will Gar- 
diner, who had worked so hard for the 
Nagles, entered his own house moodily, 
and in reply to a question of his lady’s, as 
to how he had enjoyed himself, declared 
that “He was sick of that mountebank 
Nagle, who was a knowing schemer, who 
would try and do them, if he could.” A 





sentiment that not a little mystified his 
wife and family. 


The sudden good fortune of Mr. Doughty 
may seem something in the nature of a coup 
de théatre. But when the facts were known, 
there was nothing so very surprising in it. 
Old Doughty, as some may have guessed, 
was one of those who suffer from the in- 
justice of the public; the world being too 
busy to take the trouble of separating what 
is accidental from what is genuine, and 
being apt to fasten upon outward peculi- 
arities and eccentricities as if they repre- 
sented, without doubt, the real man. He 
had, however, fallen in with a retired 
Indian official, who “scraped” a good 
deal (as regards time and friction, though 


not as regards excellence and skill) on the | 


’eello; who, during many years of harmony 
with the German assistants, had learned 


that in this thistley husk lay a kindliness, | 
a charity, a chivalry even, of which at first | 
When this | 
Indian fell ill, Old Doughty nursed him | 
with a tender interest and devotion until | 
he was completely restored. This old gen- | 


he had had no conception. 


tleman was a little eccentric, lived in a 


quiet, unostentatious way, and among per- | 
sons who knew nothing about him. He | 


had no relations. Not one of the friend 


who “ fiddled” with him dreamed that he | 


possessed this enormous fortune. And 


when his death came no one was SO | 


amazed or confounded as Old Doughty. 
In Brickford, the great news devoured 


the exciting event of the Nagle Concert. | 


The intelligence was known actually in the 
rooms, about the second part of the con- 
cert, and a prodigious interest excited. 
There was quite a buzz of voices. The spare 
figure, and the intelligent, rather worn face, 
bent with a devotional adoration towards 
the classical face of the heroine as she 
poured forth her lay. “The Nagles have 
got him! The Nagles will get him !”’ was 
the whisper oftenest whispered in the hall. 
And there was in consequence a decided 
revulsion of feeling against the beneficiare. 
A hundred and fifty thousand pounds con- 
nected with that professor-like little man. 
It was incredible! But, as we have seen, 
he had already cast his old skin, and was 
there before the ladies of Brickford a beau- 
tiful and engaging young man. 

He was gone in the morning by the nine 
o’clock express. He was attended to the 
station by “that scheming Nagle,” who 
blessed him many times—and in the loudest 
tones—as the train moved away from the 
platform. Will Gardiner came to the Cres- 
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cent during that day, but he was thoroughly 
genuine; he could not conceal what was 
in his thoughts. “Doughty seems to have 
taken a fancy to Miss Corinna, but you 
mustn’t reckon on his marrying. She 
won’t give up the old love, I hope, who 
has given up so much for her.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” said Mr. 
Nagle, loftily. “It would be a poor thing 
for a girl of her talents and prospects. 
The young fellow has quarrelled with his 
parents. That’s not what will do for us, 
you know.” 

“Why, God bless me, man alive,” said 
Will, in a barst of warmth, “you are 
not going to play shiliy-shally with your 
girl’s affections in this style. You are not 
going to fly her like a hawk at every sort 
of game!” 

“T scarcely comprehend you,” said Mr. 
Nagle, “and the expression is scarcely 
appropriate. Game! Come, come, isn’t that 
a little too—what you may call it?” 

“Ah, Master Nagle, you haven’t gone 
round the towns, or sat at the feet of 
| Braham, as you call it, for nothing.” 

Ail this was merely in the nature of quiet 
| skirmishing. But when it was known that 
| Mr. Nagle had selected a handsome fur- 
_ nished house, acting under instructions 
| from his friend—a house where there was 
_ a large room to serve as a music-room, and 
| was bustling about “ ordering in things,” 
| the disgust of the Gardiners could not be 
| restrained. This spacious apartment, Mr. 
| Nagle hinted, would be the scene of the 
| future Harmonic Matinées. Such a slight 
| rankled in the mind of Will Gardiner, 
| who again and again bewailed his own 
| stupidity in not having made more of their 
relation when he was not so prosperous, 
_ though it must be said that his wrath was 
| excited not so much against Mr. Nagle as 
| against Corinna, whom he now considered 
| to be one of the most dangerous, crafty 
_ intriguers in the world. 
| Meanwhile Mr. Duke was behaving in a 
| curiously uncertain fashion. He could 
| not bring himself to go away, and yet while 
| he remained he affected a careless indif- 
| ference and dignity. The change in Mr. 
| Nagle affected him in the same mortifying 
| way that it did others. That gentleman 
wore a certain good-humoured indifference, 
that contrasted oddly with his former em- 
pressment and almost nervous eagerness to 
anticipate every humour. Now he conveyed 
the idea, “‘I am really too busy to attend to 
you.” It was infinitely mortifying. Nor 
did Corinna supply what was wanting in 
her sire. She could not understand this af- 
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fected indifference and carelessness, and was 
too proud to let her real thoughts be seen. 

In a fortnight it was known that Mr. 
Doughty had returned, and was established 
in his new house. It was handsomely fur- 
nished ; the music-room had been fitted up 
superbly, and a magnificent grand piano, 
with all the latest improvements, had made 
its majestic appearance. A small platform 
had been set up at one end of the room, 
on which the instrument, with two or three 
music-stands, were placed. All these ar- 
rangements were carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Nagle. It was 
amazing, with the pressure of so many 
pupils, how he found time for these pur- 
suits; but in the cause of friendship sur- 
prising sacrifices are made. 

Mr. Doughty was duly installed, and very 
soon the horny sounds of fiddles proclaimed 
to Brickford that “ Music, heavenly maid,” 
was on active service. Anon the sounds of 
a piano were heard, and a German gentle- 
man or two, with Corinna presiding at the 
grand, discoursed that most refined and 
dignified of earthly performances, a chamber 
trio or quartet. No matter what the sur- 
rounding circumstances, be they squalid or 
otherwise, if the second violin be some poor 
threadbare executant out of a transpontine 
theatre, and the pianoforte player some poor 
drudge of a music-master at one and six a 
lesson, and the scene itself a garret, still there 
is a kind of ennobled air over the whole; 
the sounds are royal, and, as we listen, the 
humble roof and walls seem to pass away, 
and give place to the panelling and decora- 
tions of imperial palaces. Corinna, who 
loved music, and to whom such music, sepa- 
rated from vulgar trade purposes, was a 
novelty, sat enthroned at the grand, her 
fingers majestically travelling over the ivory 
keys, her graceful figure bending over, while 
her classic head moved in time to the melo- 
dies. Of course Brickford put its own inter- 
pretation on these meetings. This artful 
young person was simulating a musical 
enthusiasm for the purpose of captivating 
the wealthy amateur. So constant was the 
attendance, so assiduous his devotion, 
that the town looked on the whole thing 
as settled beyond redemption, and decided 
that the scheming party of musicians had 
“ got him.” 

These discussions naturally reached Mr. 
Duke’s ears, and he became more miserable 
than before. 

By this time Lady Duke had returned to 
watch over her son, who was so infatuated 
that he could not be drawn away from the 
vicinity of the charming siren. Of course 
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she had come back to the commercial city for 
purely maternal interests, which ought to 
command the sympathies of at least the 
mothers. But somehow this belief soon 
came to be discredited, more earthly motives 
were imputed presently to the matron, 
mainly, it must be said, owing to the 
boisterously - expressed opinions of Will 
Gardiner. 

“She has an eye to Doughty’s money- 
bags. That’s what has brought herhere. I 
know the woman well. She says she’s a 
distant cousin, or something of the kind, 
though she always snubbed the poor fellow 
—wouldn’t be seen on the same side of the 
street with him. She thinks people can’t 
see through this sort of thing.” 

As to the relationship, Mr. Gardiner cer- 
tainly did her some injustice, for she was 
connected, after a sort of third cousinship, 
with Mr. Doughty. Indeed, the families of 
Gardiner and Duke were all thus remotely 
connected, and only a few weeks before 
they would have made this bond, so far as 
it concerned Mr. Doughty, as faint to the 
eye as the edging of a light cloud; now, 
curiously enough, they would have had it 
as stout as a ship’s cable. The truth was, 
Lady Duke was a person who had sunk all 
her capital in “ floating” a financial enter- 
prise, namely, the marriage of her two 
daughters, and had succeeded with one, 
only, however, to find herself comparatively 
embarassed, and with limited means. 

This is often a curious delusion with 
such fashionable speculators, who, when 
they have succeeded in their aims, find 
that they have only left themselves poorer 
in purse and affections. One of her 
daughters having taken a modest por- 
tion, her son being expensive, her own 
tastes and habits costly, she was but ill- 
furnished to encounter difficulties; and 
already old debts and coming obligations 
were pressing on her. The danger, there- 
fore, of her son’s marrying “a low girl 
without a shilling,” filled her with con- 
sternation, and with this, and other diffi- 
culties on her hands, it was not surprising 
that she should think of coming to Brick- 
ford to watch over her offspring, and cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of her newly- 
enriched relative. This intriguing person 
had laid out already a daring and compre- 
hensive design. 

The young lady who was still on Lady 
Duke’s hands, and who was now to be 





devoted to the conquest of Old Doughty, 
was at a finishing school at Bath. Orders 
had been already sent to put on extra 
workmen, as it were, so that the “finish- 
ing” should be accomplished with all speed. 
Miss Perkes, the principal, was instructed 
to have the musical “ hands,” in particular, 
working double tides, so that when vaca- 
tion time came round, which would be 
within a couple of months, she would be 
ready to take her part creditably in the 
grand combined assault, which was about 
to be made on the newly-made rich man. 
This young lady’s name was Emmeline, 
and, it will be seen, was duly fitted for 
taking her part in this honourable com- 
petition. For competition it really was 
about to be. Almost insensibly a crowd of 
candidates were getting ready. Mr. Nagle 
had determined that his Corinna should 
win. Mr. Gardiner, though his candidate 
was not more than fifteen or sixteen, de- 
termined, in an indistinct sort of way, that 
the prize should be somehow secured for 
their family. The clergyman, whose nu- 
merous children were all too small to 
hope for any reasonable chance of success, 
still looked wistfully to the same object, 
and thought that he had a reasonable claim 
to a share in the emolument ;and thus the 
whole group at Brickford were about to 
be absorbed in an exciting rivalry, which 
it was probable would have a serious effect 
on the relation of all parties. 

A suitable house had been secured for 
Lady Duke, who brought her servants, 
carriage, &., and every article that be- 
longed to her, save her husband, who had 
to attend to his military duties. The siege 
was about to commence in earnest. Her 
son was confounded at the sudden change, 
and perhaps a little piqued at the in- 
difference with which his own affair seemed 
to be regarded. “ Don’t for goodness sake 
offend those singing people,” said this 
worldly lady. “There is no harm in a 
flirtation with the girl if you find amuse- 
ment in it. But you must see that we ought 
not to offend these people. There are ex- 
cellent reasons for it. You showed your 
good sense in not exhibiting yourself on 
the platform. There is no need to go so 
far as that.” The young man was pleased 
that he was not “to have any bother” 
on this subject, and repaired with ardour 
to the feet of the enchanting Corinna, 
who had now restored him to favour. 
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